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REVIEWS 





A Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the High 
Alps, and of his Labours among the French 
Protestants of Dauphiné. By W.S. Gilly, 
Prebendary of Durham. London: Ri- 
vingtons. 

Tus is a remarkable and a very valuable 

book : it records the life and labours of one 

of the most extraordinary men whom the 
church has in these latter days produced. 

Felix Neff, born a peasant, was first a gar- 

dener ; secondly a soldier; and thirdly a 

preacher of the gospel; and behaved himself 

most worthily in each station. His knowledge 
arose more from intercourse with men, than 
intimacy with books; his occupation of gar- 
dener extended his acquaintance with exter- 
nal nature and her productions; his military 
duties gave him an insight into man, and 
confirmed rather than abated his simplicity 
and earnest enthusiasm of character: and 
such was his love for devout lore, that before 
he was twenty-four years old he had learned 
to have a very humble opinion of himself, 
but a clear and exalted notion of the quali- 
ties of a true preacher of the gospel. It was 
his good fortune to find out—and that in the 
very centre of Europe—a simple and primi- 
tive race, who welcomed him as a pastor 

after their own hearts, and hailed him as a 

friend come to instruct them how to live both 

for this world and the next. 


In the recesses of the French portion of 
the Alps, occupying those almost inaccessible 
regions through which it is supposed Hanni- 
bal penetrated when he invaded Italy, lives 
acommunity of mountaineers, the descen- 
dants of those devout people whom the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantz drove into 
the wild strengths of the uplands. To poor 
to tempt the spoiler, they are never invaded 
save by whirlwinds and by tempests; their 
unproductive lands and ill-replenished houses 
hold out no allurements of tithe to the dig- 
nitaries of a wealthy and luxurious church; 
and they are permitted to remain unmolested 
by their brethren of the plains, who have a 
hearty contempt for the Alpine highlanders. 
The following picture from the skilful hand 
of De Thou, though painted long ago, re- 
flects still in lineament and colouring the 
land and the people. 


“OF all these regions the Val Fressiniére is 
the most repulsive and wild; its soil is sterile 
and unproductive, and its inhabitants are most 
lamentably poor. They are clothed in sheep- 
skins, and they have no linen in use, either for 
their garments or their beds. They sleep in the 
clothes which they wear during the day. Théy 
inhabit seven villages, and their houses are 
made of stone, with flat roofs, and mud cement. 
In these hovels the people and their cattle live 
together, and they often take refuge in caves 
When they expect an attack from their enemies, 











in one corner of which they themselves lie con- 
cealed, and, in the other, their sheep and kine. 
They subsist principally on milk and venison, 
and their occupation is tending their cattle. 
They are skilful marksmen, and seldom miss 
either the chamois or the’ bear; but from the 
filthy manner in which they devour the flesh of 
these animals, they become so offensive to the 
smell, that strangers can hardly bear to be 
within scent of them. Happy in these their 
scanty resources, they are all equally poor alike 
but they have no mendicants among them, and’ 
contented among themselves, they very seldom’ 
form either friendships or connexions with 
others. In this state of squalidness, which 
causes them to present a most uncouth appear- 
ance, it is surprising that they are very far from 
being uncultivated in their morals. They almost 
all understand Latin, and are able to write fairly 
enough. They understand also as much of 
French as will enable them to read the Bible, 
and to sing psalms; nor would you easily find 
a boy among them, who, if he were questioned 
as to the religious opinions, which they hold in 
common with the Waldénses, would not be able 
to give, from memory, a reasonable account of 
them. They pay taxes most scrupulously, and 
the duty of doing this forms an article of their 
confession of faith, But if they are prevented 
from making payment by civil wars, they lay 
apart the proper sum, and on the return of 
peace, they take care to settle with the royal 
tax gatherers.” 

Of these people, who inhabit a region 
some eighty miles long and fifty broad, Felix 
Neff was appointed pastor in the year 1823, 
when he was twenty-five years old. His 
undertaking was an arduous one: he had to 
teach his people everything: he had to show 
them how to plan a house and build it ; how 
to form levels and inclined planes ; how to 
irrigate their meadows, and, in short, how to 
cultivate their sterile soil and render it pro- 
ductive. “ A mere scholar from the Univer- 
sity,” observes Mr. Gilly, ‘even an ardent 
preacher with the whole scheme of the gos- 
pel written in his heart, could not have ac- 
complished what this extraordinary man did, 
who, with his thorough knowledge of the 
book of life, possessed also a stock of available 
information, which was brought from the 
nursery-ground and the camp.” Neff had 
other qualities which fitted him for this 
mountain ministry: he was an ardent ad- 
mirer of picturesque scenes, and the terrible 
magnificence of the Alps was to him a source 
of inspiration. The moment that he arrived 
among his flock, he set out on a visitation 
journey, resolved to make himself familiar 
with the faces and homes of his people ; 
wherever he went he was received with gra- 
titude, and sometimes with wonder, not un- 
mingled with tears. His way lay along the 
side of almost perpendicular mountains, 
where horse or chariot had never journeyed, 
or by the edge of terrific cliffs, where no- 
thing that wanted wings was safe; yet in 
these alpine solitudes he found little com- 





munities of contented Protestants, of one of 
which the hand of Mr. Gilly has drawn a 
clever picture. 

“ Here the houses are built like log-houses, 
of rough pine trees, laid one above another, 
and composed of several stories, which have a 
singularly picturesque look, not unlike the 
chalets in Switzerland, but loftier and much 
more picturesque. On the ground floor the 
family dwells, hay and unthrashed corn occupy 
the first story, and the second is given up to 
grain, and to stores of bread-cakes and cheeses 
ranged on frame-work suspended from the roof. 
But at Dormilleuse, the huts are wretched con- 
structions of stone and mud, from which fresh 
air, comfort, and cleanliness, seem to be utterly 
excluded. Cleanliness, indeed, is not a virtue 
which distinguishes any of the people in these 
mountains; and with such a nice sense of moral 
perception as they display, and with such strict 
attention to the duties of religion, it is astonish- 
ing that they have not yet learnt to practise 
those ablutions in their persons or habitations, 
which are as necessary to comfort as to health. 
Even among the better provided, for they are 
all peasants alike, tillers of the earth, and small 
proprietors, the wealthiest of whom (if we can 
speak of wealth, even comparatively, on such 
poor soil,) puts his hand to the spade and hoe 
with the same alacrity as the poorest, the same 
uncleanliness prevails; their apartments are 
unswept, their woollen garments unwashed, and 
their hands and faces as little accustomed to 
cold water, as if there was a perpetual drought 
in the land. I should fear that the excellent 
Neff, with all the improvements which he in- 
troduced into his parish, either omitted, or 
failed to convince the folks there, that cleanli- 
ness is not a forbidden luxury, but one of the 
necessary duties of life.” 

Of his first visitation, Neff gives the fol- 
lowing account in his journal; he had made 
his way io this wild region by night and over 
deep snow, lighted by pine-tree torches and 
wisps of straw. 

“ The next day I followed the route to Dor- 
milleuse, with a man belonging to that village, 
who had remained all night at Violins, to ac- 
company me. Dormilleuse is the highest village 
in the valley, and is celebrated for the resist- 
ance which its inhabitants have opposed for 
more than 600 years to the Church of Rome. 
They are of the unmixed race of the ancient 
Waldenses, and never bowed their knee before 
an idol, even when all the Protestants of the 
valley of Queyras dissembled their faith. The 
ruins of the walls and forts still remain, which 
they built to protect them against surprise. 
They owe their preservation in part to the 
nature of the country, which is almost inacces- 
sible. It is defended by a natural fortification 
of glaciers and arid rocks. The population of 
the village consists of 40 families: every one 
Protestant. The aspect of this desert, both ter- 
rible and sublime, which served as the asylum 
of truth, when almost all the world lay in dark- 
ness; the recollection of the faithful martyrs of 
old, the deep caverns into which they retired to 
read the Bible in secret, and to worship the 
Father of Light in spirit and in truth,—every 
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thing tends to elevate my soul, and to inspire it 
with sentiments difficult to describe.” 

He conceived that psalmody was useful in 
exciting an elevation of soul necessary in 
Christian worship, and he laboured to esta- 
blish schools for teaching it among his widely 
scattered community: he also considered 
the great distance at which many of his 
hearers lay, and how liable they were to be 
impeded in their desire to attend divine ser- 
vice by storms and other occurrences; he 
therefore recommended with eloquent ear- 
nestness the establishment of family worship 
in every house, something similar to that of 
Scotland, so beautifully described by Burns. 
On this important subject, hear the opinion of 
the Prebendary of Durham, an opinion with 
which we entirely concur; we know from 
many sources that Scotland owes to fireside 
education and family worship much of her 
moral worth. 

“A domestic association, such as I am sup- 
posing, which combines the advantage of family 

rayers, and edifying reading and conversation, 
1s one of the most efficacious means, not only of 
awakening and establishing religious feeling, 
but of increasing religious knowledge. It gives, 
with the Divine assistance, force and perma- 

ency to holy impressions: it draws out a spirit 
Nf self-examination, and quickens and directs 
%: it produces habits of religious vigilance: it 
_Mspires a taste and a preference for devout 
iconversation and reflection. It leads to a com- 
munication of thought, and to an explanation 
of doubts, emotions, and opinions, and to an 
interchange of knowledge and acquirement, 
which enriches the whole circle. ‘The indivi- 
duals, composing a family meeting of this kind, 
are too well acquainted with each other’s foibles 
and weaknesses, and virtues and talents, to 
venture beyond the bounds of good sense, or to 
indulge in emulous or exciting transports which 
are the bane of prayer-meetings composed of 
persons not well known to each other, and the 
mutual confessions which the former make, and 
the encouragements which they dispense, are all 
within the limits of sober and serious piety.” 

Neff was no narrow-souled enthusiast, he 
looked far before and behind him, as well as 
upwards; he was of a nature kind and con- 
ciliatory ; his hand and heart were alike open; 
and he had the address to soothe and satisfy 
various Catholic families who bordered on 
his territories; though he did not abstain 
from discussing religious topics, the Romish 
priests respected him and reported him as an 
useful brother. 

Having established himself fully in the 
affections of his people, he next proceeded to 
instruct them in the arts of life. He desired 
to impart all his knowledge to them. ‘One 
proof,” says Mr. Gilly, “of their utter 
wretchedness affected him sensibly. Long 
habits of suspicion and dread of ill-treat- 
ment had become so natural to them, that 
at the sight of a stranger they ran into their 
huts, particularly the young people, like 
marmots into their holes. Their houses, 
clothes, food, and method of cultivation, was 
four or five centuries behind the rest of 
France.” The pastor had to begin with first 
principles; and in this, his scientific acquire- 
ments and knowledge gained in the garden 
were called into action. 

“ His first attempt was to impart an idea of 
domestic convenience. Chimneys and windows 
to their hovels were luxuries to which few of 
them had aspired, till he showed them how easy 
it was to make a passage for the smoke, and ad- 
mittance for the light and air. He next con- 





vinced them that warmth might be obtained 
more healthily, than by pigging together for six 
or seven months in stables, from which the 
muck of the cattle was removed but once during 
the year. For their coarse and unwholesome 





! 
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food, he had, indeed, no substitute ; because the | 


sterility of the soil would produce no other; but 


he pointed out a mode of tillage, by which they | 


increased the quantity; and in cases of illness, 
where they had no conception of applying the 


simplest remedies, he pointed out the comfort | 


which a sick person may derive from light and 
warm soups and ptisans, and other soothing 
assistance. So ignorant were they of what was 
hurtful or beneficial in acute disorders, that 
wine and brandy were no unusual prescriptions 
in the height of a raging fever. 

“Strange enough, and still more charac- 
teristic of savage life, the women, till Neff 
taught the men better manners, were treated 
with so much disregard, that they never sat at 
table with their husbands or brothers, but stood 
behind them and received morsels from their 
hands with obeisance and profound reverence.” 


Having lodged his flock comfortably, Neff 
turned his attention to other improvements 
equally important. He did not disdain to 
put his own hand to the task; in truth, he 
was obliged to set the example and lead the 
way; he aided masons and carpenters in 
beautifying his church and in the erection of 
schools; and “now I will exhibit him,” says 
his biographer, “ in the character of an 
agriculturist,” introducing an improved sys- 
tem of irrigation, and of sowing and plant- 
ing, which doubled the quantity of produc- 
tion. 

“ One of the principal resources of the valley 
of Fressiniére, is the breeding and pasturage of 
cattle. But the winter is solong, and the tracts 
of land capable of producing fodder are so 
scanty, that every blade of grass that can be 
raised, and made into hay, is a very treasure. 
A dry summer often left them unprovided with 
hay, and compelled the poor creatures to part 
with their stock at an inadequate price. Neff’s 
eye perceived that a direction might be given to 
the streams in one part, which would improve 
the ground in another, and furnish the pro- 
prietors with constant means of keeping the 
grass fresh and moist. But he found the utmost 
difficulty in explaining the simplest principles 
of hydraulics, and in persuading his ignorant 
listeners that the waters might be made to rise 
and fall, and might be dammed up and distri- 
buted, accordingly as it might be required for 
use. The imaginary expense stared them in the 
face like certain ruin; and the labour appalled 
them, as being perfectly insuperable. When 


| their pastor first advised them to construct the 





canals necessary for the purpose, they absolutely 
refused to attempt it, and he was obliged to tell 
them, that they were equally deaf to temporal 
and spiritual counsel. Pointing to the rushing 
waters, which were capable of being diverted 
from their course to the parched and sterile soil, 
which he wished to see improved, he exclaimed, 
‘You make as little use of those ample streams, 
as you do of the water of life. God has vouch- 
safed to offer you both in abundance, but your 
pastures, like your hearts, are languishing with 
drought !’” 

It was not without much persuasion, and 
after a season of drought had admonished 
them, that this persevering pastor got his 
men set to work. 

“ It was a toilsome undertaking. In some 
places they had to elevate the floor of the main 
channel to the height of eight feet, and in others 
to lower it as much. In the course of the first 
day’s labour, it was necessary to carry the con- 
struction across the rocky beds of three or four 














torrents, and often when the work appeared to 
be effectually done, Neff detected a default in 
the level, or in the inclination of the water- 
course, which obliged him to insist upon their 
going over it again. At four o’clock the volun- 
teers were rewarded by seeing the first fruits of 
their labours: one line of aqueduct was com- 
pleted; the dam was raised, and the water 
rushed into the nearest meadow amidst the joy- 
ful shouts of workmen and spectators. The 
next day some cross cuts were made, and pro- 
prictors, who were supposed to be secretly hos- 
tile and incredulous, saw the works carried oyer 
their ground without offering any opposition to 
the measure, for who could indulge his obsti- 
nate or dogged humour, when the benevolent 
stranger, the warm-hearted minister, was toil- 
ing in the sweat of his brow to achieve a public 
good, which never could be of the least ad- 
vantage to himself? It was the good shepherd, 
not taking the fleece, but exhausting his own 
strength, and wearing himself out for the sheep, 
On the third, and on the following days, small 
transverse lines were formed, and a long chan- 
nel was made across the face of the mountain, 
to supply three village fountains with water, 
This last was a very formidable enterprise. It 
was necessary to undermine the rock, to blast it, 
and to construct a passage for the stream in 
granite of the very hardest kind. £ I had never 
done anything like it before,’ is the pastor's 
note upon this achievement, ‘but it was neces- 
sary to assume an air of scientific confidence, 
and to give my orders like an experienced en- 
gineer.’” 

We have not space to describe any farther 
the labours of this excellent man; with 
Oberlin for his model, he toiled incessantly, 
and had the satisfaction of establishing 
schools throughout the district ; even on the 
wild summit of Dormilleuse, he partly with 
his own hands built a school house, a labour 
which cost him his life. A severe winter 
and incessant toil vanquished his active and 
benevolent spirit at last, and constrained him 
to seck for health in milder regions; before 
he went he gave one of his distant friends 
a description of the wintry horrors of Dor- 
milleuse. 

“ Thanks to the generosity of my friends, our 
little school is now floored and glazed—the 
benches and seats are all finished, and while all 
the other schools in this country are held in 
damp and dark stables, where the scholars are 
stifled with smoke, and interrupted by the 
babble of people and the noise of the cattle, and 
are obliged to be constantly quarrelling with the 
kids and fowls in defence of their copy-books, 
or shifting their position to avoid the droppings 
from the roof, we have here a comfortable and 
well warmed apartment. I am again conduct- 
ing a school for the education of those, whose 
business it will be to educate others—it now 
consists of about twenty young men from the 
different villages. We are buried in snow more 
than four feet deep. At this moment a terrible 
hurricane is raging, which dashes the snow about 
in clouds—we can scarcely put our feet out of 
the house, and I know not when my letter will 
reach you. During the late abundant falls of 
snow, and the violence of the wind, our com- 
munication with the other valleys has been both 
difficult and dangerous. The avalanches threaten 
us on all sides. ‘They have been falling thick, 
especially about Dormilleuse.” 

He tore himself with reluctance from his 
flock, and went to seek what he could not 
find—such sweet air and such healing waters 
as would repair a crushed constitution ; he 
looked up for a time, touched no doubt by 
removal to his native village and his aged 
mother’s arms; but he drooped at length, 
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and died on the 12th of April, 1829. Mr. 
Gilly has in this memoir made a welcome 
addition to our devout literature ; good sense 
and good feeling are impressed on every 
page, and no one need suspect the accuracy 
of the account, since the author visited all 
the scenes where Neff’s cure lay, and had 
access to all his manuscripts. ’ 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 

Letters on Natural Magic, addressed to Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. By Sir David Brewster, 
K.H., LL.D., &e. London: Murray. 

We have fallen on evil days! We are in 

the absolute power of the philosophers: na- 

ture and art they have laid bare—the crucible 
of the alchemist they have breken—the uni- 
versal solvent they have held up to derision 

—the universal medicine is now restricted, 

by patent, to quack-doctors- -spirits, good 

and evil, have been sunk, by their most po- 
tent voices, forty fathom deep—they have 
robbed earth and heaven of their mysteries ; 
and now comes Sir David Brewster, batter- 
ing down the idols and wonders of the old 
world, and leaving the history of the past 
as barren as the future threatens to be of all 
respectable and imaginative supernaturals. 
The golden virgins at Delphos—the oracular 
head at Lesbos—the mysteries of Eleusis— 
were, according to this philosopher, all 
trickery and deception : with a few plain and 
concave mirrors, he works more wonders 
than the priests themselves, and talks, after 
his irreverend fashion, as if stopping a hole 
in a tube would have silenced an oracle. We 
must, however, take his work with its im- 
perfections ; and first, of 
The Art of Breathing Fire. 

“One of the most ancient feats of marie was 
the art of breathing flame,—an art which even 
now excites the astonishment of the vulgar. 
During the insurrection of the slaves in Sicily, 
in the second century before Christ, a Syrian 
named Eunus acquired by his knowledge the 
rank of their leader. In order to establish his 
influence over their minds, he pretended to 
possess miraculous power. When he wished 
to inspire his followers with courage, he breathed 
flames or sparks among them from his mouth, 
at the same time that he was rousing them by 
his eloquence. St. Jerome informs us, that the 
Rabbi Barchochebas, who headed the Jews in 
their last revolt against Hadrian, made them 
believe that he was the Messiah, by vomiting 
flames from his mouth; and at a later period, 
the Emperor Constantius was thrown into a 
state of alarm when Valentinian informed him, 
that he had seen one of the body guards breath- 
Ing out fire and flames. We are not acquainted 
with the exact methods by which these effects 
were produced; but Florus informs us, that 
Eunus filled a perforated nut-shell with sulphur 
and fire, and having concealed it in his mouth, 
he breathed gently through it while he was 
speaking. This art is performed more simply 
by the modern juggler. Having rolled together 
some flax or hemp, so as to form a ball the size 
of a walnut, he sets it on fire, and allows it to 
burn till it is nearly consumed: he then rolls 
round it while burning some additional flax, and 
by these means the fire may be retained init for 
a considerable time. At the commencement of 
his exhibition he introduces the ball into his 
mouth, and while he breathes through it the 
fire is revived, and a number of burning sparks 
are projected from his mouth. These sparks 
are too feeble to do any harm, provided he in- 
hales the air through his nostrils,” 











And now of the kindred art of 

Walking on Burning Coals or Red-hot Iron. 

“The priestesses of Diana at Castabala, in 
Cappadocia, were accustomed, according to 
Strabo, to walk over burning coals; and at the 
annual festival, which was held in the temple of 
Apollo on Mount Soracte in Etruria, the Hirpi 
marched over burning coals, and on this account 
they were exempted from military service, and 
received other privileges from the Roman 
Senate. * * * 

“Of the same character was the art of holding 
red hot iron in the hands or between the teeth, 
and of plunging the hands into boiling water or 
melted lead. About the close of the seventeenth 
century, an Englishman of the name of Richard- 
son rendered himself famous by chewing burn- 
ing coals, pouring melted lead upon his tongue, 
and swallowing melted glass. That these effects 
are produced partly by deception, and partly by 
a previous preparation of the parts subjected to 
the heat, can scarcely admit of a doubt. The 
fusible metal, composed of mercury, tin, and 
bismuth, which melts at a low temperature, 
might easily have been substituted in place of 
lead; and fluids of easy ebullition may have 
been used in place of boiling water. A solution 
of spermaceti or sulphuric ether, tinged with 
alkanet root, which becomes solid at 50° of 
Fahrenheit, and melts and boils with the heat 
of the hand, is supposed to be the substance 
which is used at Naples when the dried blood 
of St. Januarius melts spontaneously, and boils 
over the vessel which contains it. 

“But even when the fluid requires a high 
temperature to boil, it may have other proper- 
ties, which enable us to plunge our hands into 
it with impunity. ‘This is the case with boiling 
tar, which boils at a temperature of 220°, even 
higher than that of water. Mr. Davenport in- 
forms us, that he saw one of the workmen in 
the King’s Dock-yard at Chatham immerse his 
naked hand in tar of that temperature. He drew 
up his coat sleeves, dipped in this hand and 
wrist, bringing out iiuid tar, and pouring it oif 
from his hand as from a ladle. The tar re- 
mained in complete contact with his skin, and 
he wiped it off with tow. Convinced that there 
was no deception in this experiment, Mr. Da- 
venport immersed the entire length of his fore- 
finger in the boiling cauldron, and moved it 
about a short time before the heat became in- 
convenient.” 

The natural illusions of the eye and ear, 
as explained by Dr. Brewster, are often very 
extraordinary, and he is of opinion that the 
ancient magicians turned them to profitable 
uses. On this subject he gives some curious 
particulars of the effects of 





Ventril quism. 

“ M. St. Gille, a grocer of St. Germain en 
Lay, whose performances have been recorded 
by the Abbé de la Chapelle, had occasion to 
shelter himself from a storm in a neighbouring 
convent, where the monks were in deep mourn- 
ing for a much esteemed member of their com- 
munity who had been recently buried. While 
lamenting over the tomb of their deceased bro- 
ther the slight honours which had been paid to 
his memory, a voice was suddenly heard to issue 
from the roof of the choir, bewailing the con- 
dition of the deceased in purgatory, and re- 
proving the brotherhood for their want of zeal. 
The tidings of this supernatural event brought 
the whole brotherhood to the church. The voice 
from above repeated its Jamentations and re- 
proaches, and the whole convent fell upon their 
faces, and vowed to make a reparation of their 
error. They accordingly chaunted in full choir 
a de profundis, during the intervals of which the 
spirit of the departed monk expressed his satis- 
faction at their pious exercises. The prior 
afterwards inveighed against modern scepticism 





on the subject of apparitions, and M. St. Gille 
had great difficulty in convincing the fraternity 
that the whole was a deception. * * 

“ Another ventriloquist, Louis Brabant, who 
had been valet de chambre to Francis I. turned 
his powers to a more profitable account. Hav- 
ing fallen in love with a rich and beautiful 
heiress, he was rejected by her parents as an 
unsuitable match for their daughter. On the 
death of her father, Louis paid a visit to the 
widow, and he had no sooner entered the house 
than she heard the voice of her deceased hus- 
band addressing her from above, ‘Give my 
daughter in marriage to Louis Brabant, who is 
a man of large fortune and excellent character. 
I endure the inexpressible torments of purga- 
tory for having refused her to him. Obey this 
admonition, and give everlasting repose to the 
soul of your poor husband.’ This awful com- 
mand could not be resisted, and the widow an- 
nounced her compliance with it. 

“ As our conjuror, however, required money 
for the completion of his marriage, he resolved 
to work upon the fears of one Cornu, an old 
banker at Lyons, who had amassed immense 
wealth by usury and extortion. Having ob- 
tained an interview with the miser, he intro- 
duced the subjects of demons and spectres and 
the torments of purgatory, and during an in- 
terval of silence, the voice of the miser’s de- 
ceased father was heard complaining of his 
dreadful situation in purgatory, and calling upon 
his son to rescue him from his sufferings by 
enabling Louis Brabant to redeem the Chris- 
tians that were enslaved by the Turks. The 
awe-struck miser was also threatened with 
eternal damnation if he did not thus expiate 
his own sins; but such was the grasp that the 
banker took of his gold that the ventriloquist 
was obliged to pay him another visit. On this 
occasion, not only his father, but all his deceased 
relations appealed to him in behalt of his own 
soul and theirs, and such was the loudness of 
their complaints that the spirit of the banker 
was subdued, and he gave the ventriloquist ten 
thousand crowns to liberate the Christian cap- 
tives. When the miser was afterwards unde- 
ceived, he is said to have been so mortified that 
he died of vexation.” 





What will our readers think of the perfec- 
tion of the following mechanical automata ?— 
M. Vaucanson’s Duck. 

“ It exactly resembled the living animal in 
size and appearance. It executed accurately 
all its movements and gestures, it ate and drank 
with avidity, performed all the quick motions of 
the head and throat which are peculiar to the 
living animal, and like it, it muddled the water 
which it drank with its bill. It produced also 
the sound of quacking in the most natural man- 
ner. in the anatomical structure of the duek, 
the artist exhibited the highest skill. Every 
bone in the real duck had its representative in 
the automaton, and its wings were anatomically 
exact. LEvery cavity, apopbysis, and curvature 
was imitated, and each bone executed its proper 
movements. When corn was thrown down be- 
fore it, the duck stretched out its neck to pick 
it up, it swallowed it, digested it, and discharged 
it, ina digested condition. The process of di- 
gestion was eflected by chemical solution, and 
not by trituration, and the food digested in the 
stomach was conveyed away by tubes to the 
place of its discharge. 

“The automata of Vaucanson were imitated 
by one Du Moulin, a silversmith, who travelled 
with them through Germany in 1752, and who 
died at Moscow in 1765. Beckmann informs 
us that he saw several of them after the machi- 
nery had been deranged ; but that the artificial 
duck, which he regarded as the most ingenious, 
was still able to eat, drink, and move. Its ribs, 
which were made of wire, were covered with 
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duck’s feathers, and the motion was communi- 
cated through the feet of the duck by means of 
a cylinder and fine chains like that of a watch.” 


After this, all mechanical inventions must 
seem poor and unprofitable—yet the per- 
fection to which they may be ultimately 
carried may be judged of by the following 
attempt to construct 

A Talking Automaton. 


“In the year 1779, the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburgh proposed as the 
subject of one of their annual prizes, an inquiry 
into the nature of the vowel sounds, A, E, I, O 
and U, and the construction of an instrument 
for artificially imitating them. This prize was 
gained by M. Kratzenstein. * sa 

** About the same time that Kratzenstein was 
engaged in these researches, M. Kempelen of 
Vienna, a celebrated mechanician, was occupied 
with the same subject. * * * After two years 
labour he succeeded in obtaining from different 
jaws the sounds of the consonants P, M, L, and 
by means of these vowels and consonants, Le 
could compose syllables and words, such as 
mama, papa, aula, lama, mulo. The sounds of 
two adjacent letters, however, run into each 
other, and an aspiration followed some of the 
consonants, so that instead of papa the word 
sounded phaa-ph-a; these difficulties he contrived 
with much labour to surmount, and he found it 
necessary to imitate the human organs of speech 
by having only one mouth and one glottis. The 
mouth consisted of a funnel or bell-shaped 
piece of elastic gum, which approximated, by 
its physical properties, to the softness and flexi- 
bility of the human organs. To the mouth- 
piece was added a nose made of two tin tubes, 
which communicated with the mouth. When 
both these tubes were open, and the mouth- 
piece closed, a perfect M was produced, and 
when one was closed and the other open, an N 
was sounded. M. Kempelen could have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the four letters D, G, K, T, 
but by using a P instead of them, and modifying 
the sound in a particular manner, he contrived 
to deceive the ear by a tolerable resemblance of 
these letters. 

“There seems to be no doubt that he at last 
was able to produce entire words, and sentences 
such as, opera, astronomy, Constantinopolis, vous 
étes mon ami, je vous aime de tout mon coeur, venex 
avec moi & Paris, Leopoldus secundus, Romanorum 
imperator semper Augustus, &c. * 

“The labours of Kratzenstein and Kempelen 
have been recently pursued with great success 
by our ingenious countryman Mr. Willis of 
Cambridge. * * * 

“Some important discoveries have been re- 
cently made by M. Savart respecting the me- 
chanism of the human voice, and we have no 
doubt that, before another century is completed, 
a Talking and a Singing machine will be num- 
bered among the conquests of Science.” 


We may, hereafter, perhaps, make a few 
other extracts from this interesting volume. 


SEE 


Byron's Life and Works. Vol. VIII. Lon- 


don: Murray. 


Tuts volume contains the whole of ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ and comes on us with many of the 
attractions of a new work ;—not only have 
we notes on almost every page from such 
men as Scott, Wilson, Lockhart, Jeffrey, 
Heber, and Brydges, but we have, in addi- 
tion, many new stanzas from the hand of 
Byron himself, which the fears or the pru- 
dence of friends prevailed on him to with- 
hold from the early editions. Byron has 
been luckier in his death than in his life ;— 
the malice of criticism tried to blast him in 





the outset of his career, and the sneer and 
the lie of malignant tongues accompanied 
him out of the world ; justice has since been 
done, or is doing, to his great and insulted 
spirit; artists of all ranks are endeavouring 
to embody his pictures ; authors of the highest 
genius are proud to write his memoirs, or 
pen comments upon his verses; while the 
bookseller, who was his friend in life, is 
giving the world an edition of his works 
which has no rival in compact elegance or 
embellished beauty. The following verses 
introduce Childe Harold's page and yeoman 
in the first canto. ‘The “staunch yeoman” 
is the faithful William Fletcher, who, after 
all his adventures by flood and field, has now 
established himself as the keeper of an Ita- 
lian warehouse in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, where we wish him good fortune, 
and better custom than ours, which he shall 
surely have :— 

And of his train there was a henchman page, 

A peasant boy, who served his master well; 

And often would his pranksome prate engage 

Childe Harold’s ear, when his proud heart did swell 

With sable thoughts that he disdain’d to tell. 

Then would he smile on him, and Alwin smiled, 

When aught that from his young lips archly fell, 

The gloomy film from Harold’s eye beguiled ; 
And pleased for a glimpse, appeared the woeful Childe. 

Him and one yeoman only did he take 

‘To travel eastward to a far countrie ; 

And, though the boy was grieved to leave the lake 

On whose fair banks he grew from infancy, 

Eftsoons his little heart beat merrily 

With hope of foreign nations to behold, 

And many things right marvellous to see, 

Of which our vaunting voyagers oft have told, 
In many a tome as true as Mandeville’s of old.” 


Some verses on the Treaty of Cintra, which 
the poet omitted at the entreaty of his 
friends, can now offend no one: Cobbett 
cannot choose but be pleased :— 


In golden characters right well design'd, 
First on the list appeareth one “ Junot ;”” 
Then certain other glorious names we find, 
Which rhyme compelleth me to place below: 
Dull victors! baffled by a vanquish’d foe, 
Wheedled by conynge tongues of laurels due, 
Stand, worthy of each other, in a row— 
Sir Arthur, Harry, and the dizzard Hew 
Dalrymple, seely wight, sore dupe of t’ other tew. 
Convention is the dwarfish demon styled 
That foil’d the knights in Marialva’s dome : 
Of brains (if brains they had) he them beguiled, 
And turn’d a nation’s shallow joy to gloom. 
For well I wot, when first the news did come, 
That Vimiera’s field by Gaul was lost, 
For parapraph ne paper scarce had room, 
Such Peans teemed for our triumphant host, 
In Courier, Chronicle, and eke in Morning Post: 
But when Convention sent his handy-work, 
Pens, tongues, feet, hands, combined in wild uproar ; 
Mayor, aldermen, laid down the uplifted fork ; 
The Bench of Bishops half forgot to snore ; 
Stern Cobbett, who for one whole week forbore 
To question aught, once more with transport leapt, 
And bit his devilish quill agen, and swore 
With foe such treaty never should be kept, 
Then burst the blatant beast, and roar’d, and raged, and 
—slept! 
Thus unto Heaven appeal’d the people: Heaven, 
Which loves the lieges of our gracious King, 
Decreed, that, ere our generals were forgiven, 
Inquiry should be held about the thing. 
But Mercy cloak’d the babes beneath her wing; 
And as they spared our foes, so spared we them : 
(Where was the pity of our sires for Byng ?) 
Yet knaves, not idiots, should the law condemn ; 
Then live, ye gallant knights! and bless your Judges’ 
phlegm ! 

We are not sure that “ Dark Hamilton and 
sullen Aberdeen”’ will like the kind of im- 
mortality which two new stanzas of canto the 
second bestow :— 

Come, then, ye classic Thanes of each degree, 

Dark Hamilton and sullen Aberdeen, 

Come pilfer all the Pilgrim loves to see, 
All that yet consecrates the fading scene : 

Oh! better were it ye had never been, 

Nor ye, nor Elgin, nor that lesser wight, 

‘The victim sad of vase-collecting spleen, 

House-furnisher withal, one ‘Vhomas hight, 

Than ye should bear one stone from wrong’d Athena’s 
site, 





Or will the gentle Dilettanti crew 

Now delegate the task to digging Gell, 

That mighty limner of a birds’-eye view, 

How like to Nature let his volumes tell ; 

Whocan with him the folio’s limits swell 

With all the Author saw, or said he saw? 

Who can topographize or delve so well? 

No boaster he, nor impudent and raw, 

His pencil, pen, and shade, alike without a flaw. 

Between stanzas 135 and 136, in canto the 
fourth, Lord Byron wrote the following fine 
verse :— 

If to forgive be heaping coals of fire— 

As God hath spoken—on the heads of foes, 

Mine should be a volcano, and rise higher 

Than, o’er the Titans crush’d, Olympus rose, 

Or Athos soars, or blazing Etna glows :— 

True they who stung were ——- things ; but what 

‘Than serpents’ teeth inflicts with deadlier throes? 

The Lion may be goaded by the Gnat.— 

Who sucks the slumberer’s blood?—The Eagle ?—No: 
the Bat. 

Now for the notes: our specimens must 
be brief. There is something new of the 
poet in the note to stanza twenty-seven, 
canto second :— 

“One of Lord Byron’s chief delights was, as 
he himself states in one of his journals, after 
bathing in some retired spot, to seat himself on 
a high rock above the sea, and there remain for 
hours, gazing upen the sky and the waters. ‘He 
led the life,’ says Sir Egerton Brydges, ‘ as he 
wrote the strains, of a true poet. He could 
sleep, and very frequently did sleep, wrapped 
up in his rough great coat, on the hard boards 
of a deck, while the winds and the waves were 
roaring round him on every side, and could 
subsist on a crust and a glass of water. It would 
be difficult to persuade me, that he who is a 
coxcomb in his manners, and artificial in his 
habits of life, could write good poetry.’—d.” 

Jeffrey supplied stanza twenty-one of 
canto three with a few words of admiring 
comment: “O this is counter, you false 
Danish dog’; but “out of the eater came 
forth meat” :— 

“There can be no more remarkable proof of 
the greatness of Lord Byron’s genius, than 
the spirit and interest he has contrived to com- 
municate to his picture of the often-drawn and 
difficult scene of the breaking up from Brussels 
before the great Battle. It is a trite remark, 
that poets generally fail in the representation 
of great events, where the interest is recent, 
and the particulars are consequently clearly and 
commonly known. It required some courage to 
venture on a theme beset with so many dan- 
gers, and deformed with the wrecks of so many 
former adventurers. See, however, with what 
easy strength he enters upon it, and with how 
much grace he gradually finds his way back to 
his own peculiar vein of sentiment and diction! 
—Jeffrey.” 

The taste of Sir Walter Scott added the 
following note to stanza ninety-three of canto 
three :— 

“This is one of the most beautiful passages 
of the poem. The ‘fierce and fair delight’ of a 
thunder-storm is here described in verse almost 
as vivid as its lightnings. The live thunder 
‘leaping among the rattling crags’—the voice 
of mountains, as if shouting to each other—the 
plashing of the big rain—the gleaming of the 
wide lake, ligkted like a phosphoric sea—pre- 
sent a picture of sublime terror, yet of enjoy- 
ment, often attempted, but never so well, cer- 
tainly never better, brought out in poetry.—Sir 
Waller Scott.” 

The admiration which Byron poured forth 
on the sculpture of the ancients, is fully felt 
and understood by Professor Wilson :— 

“This delight with which the pilgrim con- 
templates the ancient Greek statues at Florence, 
and afterwards at Rome, is such as might have 
been expected from any great poet, whose youth- 
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ful mind had, like his, been imbued with those 
classical ideas and associations which afford so 
many sources of pleasure, through every period 
of life. He has gazed upon these masterpieces 
of art with a more susceptible, and, in spite of 
his disavowal, with a more learned eye, than 
can be traced in the effusions of any poet who 
had previously expressed, in any formal manner, 
his admiration of their beauty. It may appear 
fanciful to say so;—but we think the genius of 
Byron is, more than that of any other modern 

oet, akin to that peculiar genius which seems 
to have been diffused among all the poets and 
artists of ancient Greece ; and in whose spirit, 
above all its other wonders, the great specimens 
of sculpture seem to have been conceived and 
executed. His creations, whether of beauty or 
of strength, are all single creations. He re- 
quires no grouping to give effect to his favour- 
ites, or to tell his story. His heroines are soli- 
tary symbols of loveliness, which require no 
foil; his heroes stand alone as upon marble 
pedestals, displaying the naked power of pas- 
sion, or the wrapped up and reposing energy of 

ief. The artist who would illustrate, at it is 
called, the works of any of our other poets, 
must borrow the mimic splendours of the pen- 
cil. He who would transfer into another vehicle 
the spirit of Byron, must pour the liquid metal, 
or hew the stubborn rock. What he loses in 
ease, he will gain in powcr. He might draw 
from Medora, Gulnare, Lara, or Manfred, sub- 
jects for relievos worthy of enthusiasm almost as 
great as Harold has himself displayed on the 
contemplation of the loveliest and the sternest 
relics of the inimitable genius of the Greeks. — 
Professor Wilson.” 

We would willingly, were it not unfair to 
the publisher, transter a few more notes and 
scraps of poetry to our columns. The volume 
is beautifully embellished with two land- 
scapes; and a shrewd and skilful person, 
who can feel Byron in his sublime or sar- 
castic moods, has penned notes of his own, 
and arranged those of others, so that the 
work has nearly all the attractions of a new 
production. 





The Heidenmauer. By the Author of ‘ The 
Pilot,’ &c. 3 vols. London: Colburn & 
Bentley. 

The Reformer. By the Author of ‘ Massen- 
burg.’ London: Wilson. 

The Double Trial ; or, the Consequences of 
an Irish Clearing. 3 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Five and twenty volumes of novels in one 
fortnight, would be beyond the reader's 
me of digestion. We shall therefore be 

rief with whatremain upon our tables. Under 
ordinary circumstances, a work by Mr. Coo- 
per would be entitled to a separate notice— 
but ‘The Heidenmauer’ has been puffed un- 
til we sicken at the very name, and, on exa- 
mination, it turns out to be but indifferent. 

Cooper is a powerful writer, but his power is 

limited ; and he is nothing, if not on the ocean 

or in the wilderness. His ‘ Bravo’ fell still- 
born, and ‘ The Heidenmauer,’ if it live be- 
yond the hour, will be but a rickety bantling. 

We like Cooper—we respect his genius—he 

is unequalled in his own admirable manner, 

and therefore we are the less reluctant to 
pass over ‘The Heidenmauer’ without further 
comment. 

‘ Massenburg’ we suppose to be a work “ hid- 
den in the blaze of its own celebrity,” for we 
have never had the good fortune to ascertain 
its existence by the evidence of our senses, 





and the perusal of ‘The Reformer’ is not 
likely to stimulate us to the search. Very 
clever, or, as they are called, “ taking” titles, 
are generally the frontispieces to bad books; 


and the introduction of political discussions | 


in works of fiction, is the certain foreranner 
of dulness. The three volumes of ‘The 
Reformer’ possess therefore a double claim to 
demerit, and never was a claim better esta- 
blished. 

The following amendment on a well-known 
quotation, we seriously recommend to the 
writers of political novels :— 

When truth severe ’s in fairy fiction drest, 
The jest is serious, and the serious jest. 
If an illustration of the truth of the aphorism 
be required, we recommend to them the 
perusal of ‘’The Double Trial,’ in which the 
raw materials of an interesting story are 
worked up into one of the dullest novels. 
The main design of the work is to maintain 
the principles of political philosophy patro- 
nized by Mr. Sadler, in opposition to the 
Malthusian theories. The mode of argumen- 
tation is neither very convincing nor very 
new; it is simply to set all the good people 
of the book to abuse Malthus, M‘Culloch 
and the Edinburgh Review, in all the vague 
terms of vituperation that have formed the 
staple of pamphlet controversy since the 
deluge. By itself, the novel might have 
been made a pleasant fiction; and by itself, 
the political reasoning might have formed a 
tolerable appendix to some of Mr. Sadler's 
speeches; but, united, they compose a “ ¢er- 
tium quid,” which is “ flat, stale, and un- 
profitable.” 





Excursions in India ; including a Walk over 
the Himalaya Mountains, to the Sources 
of the Jumna and the Ganges. By Capt. 
Thomas Skinner, of the 31st Regiment. 

[Second Notice.]} 

Hap Capt. Skinner confined his information 
within the limits of one volume, instead of 
diffusing it over two, he would have made a 
much more acceptable work: from a wish to 
tell all he knew, his style must have become 
concise; there would have been little or no 
room for laborious embellishment, for poetic 
quotations or allusions, or for those frequent 
attempts at liveliness and wit, which abound 
more and more as we move along, when the 
necessity of husbanding scanty materials till 
they cover two volumes, grows apparent to 
the author. We are afraid that he has inclined 
his ear too much to the blandishments and per- 
suasions of his adroit publishers, who love two 
dull volumes better than one of a brighter 
kind, and three better than two, and look 
upon your one volume author as a barren 
rascal, through whose unfruitfulness the 
trade in general, and their own house in par- 
ticular, is doomed to suffer. With all these 
drawbacks, the Captain's work is a clever 
one ; full of information, and abounding with 
living pictures of living things. 

His first glimpse of the Ganges, on de- 
scending from the mountain tops, is well de- 
scribed; all nations that we have read of, 
pay some respect to their chief rivers :— 

“We were not long in commencing our de- 
scent: it was as scrambling and sliding a one 
as usual. After emerging from a grove ot reeds, 
(many of them broken and strewed on the 
ground, which gave a variety to the cause of 
our slipping, though the effect was much the 
same,) we found ourselves on the point of a 


| flows through the plains. 





projecting crag that ‘ beetled o’er its base,’ and 
gave us the first glimpse of the Ganges, which 
was rapid and broad, but dark and sandy as it 
If the sound of 
Jumoona excited my followers to a high pitch, 
at merely the commencementof their pilgrimage, 
how much more so would the thrice welcome 
shout of Gunga Jee! when they had at length 
gained it, after a painful journey of more than 
thirty days. Gunga Jee! was the universal cry 
for some minutes; and Gunga Jee! was echoed 
by the woods and hills around, till it reached 
the ears of the slowest of my stragglers, when, 
calling upon its name long before they saw it, 
they endeavoured to rush forward, and enjoy 
the sight they had been so long toiling to obtain. 
The Hindoos salaam’d and muttered its name 
over and over again; and even the unbending 
Mahometan seemed in some way softened by 
the scene. I sat on one side, to allow full scope 
to their feelings, affected by the beauty of the 
picture as much as they were by the veneration 
of the river.” 

There are devout pilgrims in all lands; 
some who are in earnest, and others, whose 
purity, like that of the widow of Mhow, is 
suspicious :-— 

** Fragments of cooking-vessels and blackened 
stones, by the water’s side, showed that we had 
fallen upon the track of pilgrims. We have met 
many returning from Gungoutri, though we have 
been only one day on the route thither; several 
had come from great distances, and were carry- 
ing the holy water from the source of the river 
to their respective abodes, even to Benares and 
to Juggernaut. Among them was a woman of 
apparently eighteen or twenty years of age, who 
had travelled from Mbhow, and had been to 
Jumnoutri as well as Gungoutri, and was now 
on her way to Kedar-Nath. She chose the 
longest, though easiest way, and from the Jumna 
had reached the Ganges at Barahat. She had 
lost her husband not long ago, and was making 
a pilgrimage to these holy spots for the peace 
of his soul: her labour to attain this object was 
tremendous; for she was half-naked, and her 
feet were bleeding from the pointed stones. I 
fancied that she had adopted this mode in pre- 
ference to the Suttee, and looked with great in- 
terest upon her; but I could not learn her his- 
tory: all she possessed, her cooking-pots and 
food, she carried in a bundle on her head. A 
roguish-looking Brahmin, who seemed to encou- 
rage her piety, took something more, I suspect, 
than a fatherly care of her.” 

Scribblers find ample materials for writing 
in the great paper manufactories of Europe ; 
there are other evils than critics in the way 
of an eastern author—the difficulty of finding 
paper :— 

“He writes on the bark of a tree, the Boji 
Putta, well known throughout India as the inner 
covering of Hookah snakes; and it makes a 
capital substitute for paper. The trees are in 
great quantity hereabouts ; and as the bark is 
peeled off in large sheets, it requires no prepa- 
ration, nor is it necessary to have a peculiar 
pen to write with, as is the case with leaves 
that are still used for that purpose in the East. 

“The natives of Ceylon as yet employ no 
paper: they write on thin leaves of the Ola, 
and are obliged to make use of an iron pen, which 
they support in a notch cut in the thumb-nail 
of the left hand, allowed to grow for that pur- 
pose: a literary man is discovered by such a 
mark. A quill or a reed serves my triend of 
Mookba, for the pen runs as quickly over the 
skin of the Boji as it would over the surface of 
a glazedsheet. I know I am not relating any- 
thing new in mentioning this truly natural 
paper ; for I believe the word liber, a book, was 
derived from the custom of using a similar one.” 


We doubted the sineerity of the widow of 
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Mhow—the pilgrim of Gungoutri seems in 
earnest :— 

« At Gungoutri there are several sheds erected 
for the shelter of pilgrims; and as the evening 
was far advanced, and a storm brewing, I went 
into one of them. It was a long narrow build- 
ing, and the further end was so wrapped in 
darkness, that I had been some moments in it 
before I perceived anything. I was attracted 
by a sullen murmur, and went to the spot 
whence it proceeded. A miserable wretch had 





just blown a few sticks into a flame; and as the | 
light burst upon hiscountenance, I unconsciously | 
receded, and had to summon all my fortitude to 
return to him again. His eyes started from his | 
head, and his bones were visible through his | 


skin: his teeth chattered, and his whole frame 
shook with cold: and I never saw hair longer 
or more twisted than his was. I spoke to him, 
butin vain: he did not even deign to look at 
me—and made no motion, but to blow the em- 
bers into a fresh blaze; the fitful glare of which, 
falling on his skeleton form, made me almost 
think that I had descended to the tomb. I 
found that he had come for the purpose of end- 
ing his life by starvation at Gungoutri. Many 
faquirs have attempted this death, and have lin- 
gered on the banks of the river for several days 
without food. The Brahmin, however, assures 
me that nobody can die in so holy a place; and 
to preserve its character for being unconnected 
with mortality, the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing villages take care they should not, and bear 
them by force away, and feed them, or at any 
rate give them the liberty to die elsewhere. 

* A small temple marks the sacred source of 
the river; and immediately opposite is the or- 
thodox spot for bathing and filling the phials, 
which, when ready, receive the stamp of authen- 
ticity from the seal of the Brahmin who wears 
it as aring upon his finger: it bears the follow- 
ing inscription engraved upon it—* The water 
of the Bhagirathi, Gungoutri.’ Without such 
mark the water would not be deemed holy by 
the purchasers in the plains.’ 





Men of all countries have aspired to some- 
thing beyond nature; even in our land, 
ladies acknowledge supernatural gifts, and 
men believe them; workers of miracles are 
not scarce in the East :— 

“*T do not believe much in that, for indeed 
I never witnessed a man but ence, who could 
work a miracle. A naked faquir came to the 
village where I was born, auc 
his guide to Gungoutri. He refused food, for 
he said he could feed himself whenever he felt 
hungry. “Take your stick,’ said he, “and 
leave the rest to me.” “'l'o you?” I answered, 
“why, you are a begear! what can you give 
me?” Iie had nothing with him but the dried 
gourd, from which he drank water. He looked 
angry, and repeating, “ Ram! Ram!’’ desired 
me to set forth. When we reached Bairo Ghati, 
he bade me wait at the temple while he bathed; 
and on his coming up to it, asked if I was hun- 
gry, and what I would like to have: “ Some 
cakes of flour,” 1 replied. Ina few moments 
after he had prayed, the ground was spread with 
cakes. He performed the same miracle at Gun- 
goutri—on that very spot,’ pointing to the front 
of the adjoining shed. ‘I do not lie, for I saw 
it with my own eyes, and eat the cakes; and 
very good they were.’—‘ I do not lie, like Mr. 
Mathews’ Longbow,’ was the invariable sum- 
ming-up of every story he told; and it frequently 
offered a fair presumption why a verdict of 
‘guilty’ should be recorded against him.” 

Some of the eastern dames are not, how- 
ever, so harmlessly employed, as speaking a 
language which no one understands :— 

‘*So resolute adame as Begum Somroo is not 
likely to be moved by pity or remorse. If all 
the stories told of her be true, it isa strange 





isked me to be 


| dame is not to be found. 














sight to see the honour and attention she meets 
with from a Christian society. Many of the 
worst tales are currently believed, particularly 
that sad one of her stretching a carpet over the 
ground, beneath which two female slaves were 
buried alive. She smoked her pipe coolly, it is 
said, until she thought they were dead ; afraid, 
if she had moved from the spot, that more ten- 
der-hearted people might have rescued them. 
In the present age, when these horrors are sup- 
posed to live in story alone, it is difficult to be- 
lieve such cruelty possible, when confronted 
with the gay and smiling countenance of the 
perpetrator of them. We may really say, though 
from a very different cause, ‘ Look in her face, 
and you forget them all,’ for a more lively old 
I have heard many 
instances of her bounty as well as of her cruelty; 
and I believe the Europeans about her person 
have no cause to be dissatistied with her genero- 
sity. She is, however, a female Djezzar Pacha, 





and has all the caprice as well as the barbarity | 
| might be reconciled if we knew the whole, in- 


of a tyrant.” 
We shall conclude with a picture of eastern 


manners; the Captain grows thirsty on his | 


way from Doolah to Meerut :— 


“I felt very thirsty from my long drive; and | 


as 1 had no cup of my own, I feared I should 


find some difficulty in obtaining a draught of | 


water. In Bengal, when I asked for a drink 
on a similar occasion, a man brought me a new 
earthern vessel, which he dashed to the ground 
in a thousand pieces the moment I had satisfied 
my thirst, lest any Hindoo should be polluted 
by using it after me; I was agreeably surprised 
to find myseli better treated here, although all 
were Hindoos. A woman sent me a brass vessel 
to drink from; and, when I returned it, merely 
emptied out the water I had left, and rubbed it 
over with sand, deeming a purification of some 
sort still absolutely necessary.” 

We make our salaam to Capt. Skinner, and 
thank him for the entertainment and instruc- 
tion he has afforded us. ‘The East India 


ments of their servants: they have written 
many excellent works, and some of them on 
very lofty topics. 





Characteristics of Woman, Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols. 
London: Saunders & Ottley. 

* AccrpENT first made me an authoress; and 

not now, nor ever, have I written to flatter any 

prevailing fashion of the day for the sake of 
profit, though this is done, I know,*by many 


who have less excuse for thus coining their | 
brains. ‘This little book was undertaken without | 


a thought of fame or money: out of the fulness 
of my own heart and soul have I written it. In 
the pleasure it has given me, in the new and 
various views of human nature it has opened to 
me, in the beautiful and soothing images it h 
placed before me, in the exercise and improve- 
ment of my own faculties, I have already been 
repaid: it praise or profit come beside, they 
come asa surplus. I should be gratified and 
grateful, but L have not sought for them, nor 
worked for them.” 

These are the words of Mrs. Jameson her- 
self: we are pleased with their truth, their 
beauty, and their modesty: we may add, 
what she could not be unconscious of—that 
she has written a work of great depth of 
feeling, and knowledge of human nature. 
We have not time now to discuss the various 
merits of some four and twenty ladies whom 
the muse or history have supplied, nor have 
we leisure to pen a criticism on the fifty and 
odd ingenious etchings which illustrate their 


as 





| 





characters—all this, and more than this, are 
reserved for next week : in the meantime, to 
enable our readers to taste the spirit of the 
work we shall quote a passage—we cannot 
well open it wrong: a part of the Introduc- 
tion will do as well as any—nay, better, for 
here we have the notions of the authoress 
concerning the handling of her quicksilvery 
subject. 

« Alda. Women are illustrious in history, not 
from what they have been in themselves, but 
generally in proportion to the mischief they 
have done or caused. ‘Those characters best 
fitted to my purpose are precisely those of which 
history never heard, or disdains to speak: of 
those which have been handed down to us by 
many different authorities under different aspects 
we cannot judge without prejudice; in others 
there occur certain chasms which it is difficult 
to supply; and hence inconsistencies we have 
no means of reconciling, though doubtless they 


stead of a part. 

* Medon. But instance—instance ! 

“ Alda. Examples crowd upon me: but take 
the first that occurs. Do you remember that 
Duchess de Longueville, whose beautiful picture 
we were looking at yesterday ?—the heroine of 
the Fronde ?—think of that woman—boli, intri- 
guing, profligate, vain, ambitious, factious!— 
who made men rebels with a smile,—or if that 
were not enough,—the lady was not scrupulous, 
—apparently without principle as without shame, 
nothing was feo much! And then think of the 
same woman protecting the virtuous philosopher 
Arnauld, when he was denounced and con- 
demned; and from motives which her worst 
enemies could not malign, secreting him in her 
house, unknown even to her own servants— 
preparing his food herself, watching for his 
safety, and at length saving him. Her tender- 
ness, her patience, her discretion, her disin- 


terested benevolence, not only deiied danger 
’ ’ Btls 


C il lof tl seni. | (that were little toa woman of her temper,) but 
ompany may well be proud of the attain- | 


endured a lengthened trial, all the ennui caused 
by the necessity of keeping her house, continual 
self-controul, and the thousand small daily 
sacrifices which to a vain, dissipated, proud, 
impatient woman, must have been hard to bear. 
Now, if Shakspeare had drawn the character of 
the Duchess de Longueville, he would have 
shown us the same individual woman in both 
situations ;—for the same being, with the same 
faculties, and passions, and powers, it surely 
was: whereas in history, we see in one case a 
fury of discord, a woman without modesty or 
pity ; and in the other an angel of benevolence, 
and a worshipper of goodness; and nothing to 
connect the two extremes in our fancy. 

* Medon. But these are contradictions which 
we meet on every page of history, which make 
us giddy with doubt or sick with belief; and are 
the proper subjects of inquiry for the moralist 
and the philosopher. 

“ Alda. I cannot say that professed moralists 
and philosophers did much to help me out of the 
dilemma; but the riddle which history presented 
I found solved in the pages of Shakspeare. 
There the crooked appeared straight, the in- 
accessible, easy, the incompreheasible, plain. 
All [ sought, I found there; his characters 
combine history and real life; they are complete 
individuals, whose hearts and souls are laid open 
before us—all may behold and all judge for 
themselves.” 

This is as it should be, a most lady-like 
work; beautiful in its print and paper, and 
elegant in its embellishments ; nor can it well 
fail to be a successful one, and for the sake of 
genius, we hope it will be so. 
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Mirabeau’s Letters during his residence in 

England. 2 vols. Wondon: Wilson. 
Tuts work comes before us in a very “ ques- 
tionable shape.” The anonymous translator 
states in his preface, that being at Brussels 
in 1806, he had an opportunity of taking 
copies of these letters, some of which, he con- 
fesses, were not in the handwriting of Mira- 
beau, nor did it appear to whom any one of 
them was addressed. Upon such authority 
only, does the authenticity of this correspon- 
dence rest; and we must confess, that, after 
reading them attentively, we entertain strong 
doubts of their being genuine ; there is cer- 
tainly no internal evidence of their emana- 
tion from a mind like that of Mirabeau. 
The objects noticed, and the views taken, 
evince no superior understanding ; there is 
none of that powerful philosophy—of that 
keen and searching perception—of that won- 
derful political acumen for which Mirabeau 
was so remarkable. 

There is prefixed a biographical sketch of 
Mirabeau, the writer of which seems to be 
on the best terms with himself. It contains 
nothing not already known. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘Rhymes and Reminiscences,’ by the Rev. J. 
Saul.—Mr. Saul must excuse us, but we cannot 
enrol him among the prophets. ‘There is no- 
thing in his Rhymes or Reminiscences of which 
he need be ashamed, in point of moral senti- 
ment; but as to poetry and poetical expression, 
aflag-staffcontains as much. Apropos of a flag- 
staff—here is the military opening to a fragment 
touching a broken heart :— 

I sentinelled her death-couch—saw her part! 

The look that te/egraphs a broken heart 

Glanced from her upturned eye; yet, Patience, thou, 
Like a young angel, sat’st upon her brow, &c. 

Leaving the angel Patience to his or her very 
uneasy seat, we turn to another specimen at once 
military, marine, and legal ;— 

What! though of earth the direst forms appear— 
What! though Destruction his red gauntlet rear, 
And crush the life of life beneath his shock, 

Like Ocean’s spindrift spattered on the rock ! 
Hope still directs pale Pity’s dewy eyes, 

To sure reversions treasured in the skies. 

We also beg to ask the candid reader whe- 
ther the two following lines, meant to illustrate 
the growth of a vine, would not much better 
describe the noonday peregrinations of a cat :— 
The clambering vine o’er clustering roses crept, 

Then climbed the roof, and in luxuriance slept. 

We would gladly praise if we could; but after 
searching the volume, as the lady in Logan's 
ballad sought the forest, “ thorough,” we have 
been equally disappointed— 

She only saw the cloud of night, 
She only heard the roar of Yarrow. 

‘ Tales of many Climes,’ by C.C. V.G., are ditto 
to Mr. Saul, with the addition of an affected 
horror of bad poetry, which comes with a pecu- 
liarly ill grace from one whose grammar is by 
no means immaculate, and whose arrangement 
of syllables is extremely open to conviction. 
Even had the Tales been good, the flippant in- 
troduction would have been anything but a letter 
of recommendation. ‘The authoress declares— 

I do acknowledve I can scarcely swallow 
Tite homage which mechanics pay Apollo. 
Every one for himself ;—probably Apollo may 
as little like the lady’s; of which a specimen, 
and then we commend the Tales entire, to all 
who are not particular what they read, and are 
ignorant of the true value of three and sixpence. 

Her love was sudden, flexuous, like the flame 

Which wasted by its flickering became ; 

But Laura’s shone with steady cheering ray, 

And burned still brightly till she passed away: 


Charlotte in wayward mood her mind had changed, 

Her wealth and confidence from me estranged ; 

A private will she made, and left me nought, 

Save the poor income to her store | brought; 

The which she mentioned asin bitter hate, 

Saying, “1 would not leave him desolate !”’ 

My Acracy’s stipend—(’twas that she meant)— 

‘Th’ expenses of my voyage home had spent ; 

And when I stood again on English ground, 

An empty purse—a sorrowing heart | found. 

* The Smaller Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon of 
Professor Simonis, translated by C. Seager,’ is a 
brief but comprehensive vocabulary, and well 
adapted to the use of junior students, who are 
too frequently deterred by the toil of hunting 
over the larger lexicons, and confused by the 
number and prolixity of the explanations. Some 
very useful hints on the best mode of acquiring 
a practical knowledge of Hebrew, are given in 
the preface. 

* The Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica, by John Reid,’ 
is a useful catalogue of all the books which have 
been printed in the Gaelic language. It is 
enriched by many judicious bibliographical 
notices, and by several interesting anecdotes 
respecting the modern Gaelic poets. The author 
has given some account of the several dialects 
of the Celtic in his introduction, and has dwelt 
at some length on the subject of lrish manu- 
scripts. ‘There is one in the possession of Dr. 
Murphy, the Catholic Bishop of Cork, which he 
has not mentioned, but which would probably 
throw much light on European history; it is a 
life of Charlemagne, apparently written by some 
Irishman who resided in the French Court, and 
contains many curious anecdotes respecting the 
habits and customs that prevailed during the 
period of the Carlovengian dynasty. 

‘A Manual of Grecian Antiquities, by G. H. 
Smith.—This is the second Manual of Grecian 
Antiquities, that has come before us in the 
course of a few weeks, and we welcome it as a 
proof that the guardians of education have at 
length become convinced that such ponderous 
tomes as those of Potter and Robinson are wholly 
useless to junior students. The compilation 
before us is fairly executed, and the editor has 
availed himself of the modern works of Heeren 
and Cardwell, to explain many interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the religious system and po- 
litical economy of the Athenians. 

* The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations,’ by 
J. C. Prichard, M.D.—The learning and re- 
search displayed in this work, leads us to regret 
that the author has devoted so much time and 
toil to an unprofitable subject. After all the 
boasts of our antiquaries, it must be confessed, 
that Celtic literature is scanty in extent, and 
still more limited in value; and in this age of 
utilitarianism, we fear that few will encounter 
the toil of studying and comparing languages, 
difficult to be learned, and possessing no special 
merits to reward the labour of study. 

‘ Cesar and the Britons,’ by the Rev. H. Barry. 
—The design of this work may be creditable to 
the author’s patriotism, but it awakens sus- 
picion of his sanity. It seems like a joke, for 
any one to contend for the truth of the old 
monkish chronicles, and to assert, that the colo- 
nization of Britain by Brute the Trojan, is as 
certain as the victory of Wellington at Water- 
loo, and that the Commentaries of Casar are 
false as the bulletins of Napoleon: yet, verily, 
all these assertions, and others even more start- 
ling, are made by our author in sober seriousness, 
and proved by a process which would demon- 
strate equally well the non-existence of America, 
and the reality of Lilliput. Ofsuch a book, it 
is impossible to speak seriously, yet no powers 
of ridicule could aggravate its absurdity. It 
will be read and valued by the descendants of 
those Britons who monopolized civilization be- 
fore Rome was built; but the posterity of the 
semi-barbarians that Casar found in these 
islands, will speedily consign it to unhonoured 





oblivion. 





‘ Ince’s Outlines of General Knowledge.’ —It is 
difficult, and even dangerous, to define what 
are ‘‘school essentials’: we shall never know 
enough, and we can never know too much. 
Mr. Ince does not, however, affect to have com- 
prised, in a small book, all that will suffice in the 
matters of history, biography, geography, &c.&c.; 
he intends it simply as initiatory; and though, 
for our own part, we decidedly prefer beginning 
even ona more extended scale, we are bound to 
say, that the present manual contains, for its 
size, a remarkable quantity of interesting and 
well-arranged information. It would make a 
valuable present to Sunday-schools and lending 
libraries. 

‘Remember Me: a Token of Christian Affection.” 
—This is the second appearance of a religious 
Annual—small in size, prettily got up, and, 
without affecting any great pretensions, suffici- 
ently attractive to be worth encouraging. It 
contains a pleasing piece of biography; also 
two interesting poems by James Montgomery 
and Bernard Barton. 

‘ Kidd's Picturesque Pocket Companion to Rich- 
mond, &c.—A very neat, communicative, and 
portable book, which should find its way to the 
hands of all strangers who wish in one excursion 
to get intimate with the beauties of Kew, Rich- 
mond, ‘I'wickenham, and Hampton Court. The 
wood-cuts are numerous; and not unfaithful. 

‘ Pierce Egan’s Book of Sports,’ No. 21.—Those 
who desire to know the rise and progress of the 
noble art of wrestling in England, need only 
look into this number for full satisfaction; they 
will there learn the comparative merits of the 
wrestlers of Cumberland, Westmorland, Devon, 
and Cornwall; the former for our money—we 
exclaim with Chaucer— 

In wrastling there was none their peer 
Where any ram shulde stonde. 

‘A Treatise on the Nature and Causes of 
Doubt.’—A subject is here taken, and in many 
respects very well disposed of, which requires 
the earnest consideration of all who are anxious 
to prevent the growth of infidelity. The author 
of this little volume has evidently written from 
experience; and whilst he does not affect to 
have put forth a work having much claim to 
original reasoning, he has carefully digested 
much information. What is better still, he de- 
bates in the right spirit, and makes a wide dif- 
ference between the scepticism of conscientious 
doubt, and the scepticism which has its rise in 
“faults in the life.” We commend the book to 
the attention of those who have much contact 
with minds at once intelligent and audacious ; 
and for all who are connected with the great work 
of education, we quote the following weighty 
remark :— 

“T conceive it a radical error in the general 
system of education in this country, that while 
the truths of the established religion are sedu- 
lously propounded, the reasons why those truths 
must be believed are so rarely taught.” 

© The Church of God ; in a Series of Sermons.’— 
These Sermons, by the Rev. Robert Wilson 
Evans, author of the ‘Rectory of Valehead,’ 
are too elaborate for family use; but for the 
private study of cultivated readers they are 
much to be admired, as combining devotion and 
literature. 

‘The Nature, Use, and End, of the Office of 
Dean Rural.’—This little publication comes, it 
seems, from the manuscripts of one not un- 
known to science and letters, Dr. Priaulx, Rural 
Dean of Chalke, in Wiltshire, in 1666. Con- 
cerning the name, title, origin, appointment, 
and functions, personal and capitular, of Rural 
Deans, we have neither space nor leisure to 
make comments; some light is afforded both by 
the text and notes of this pamphlet-sized work ; 
but more is required to enable laymen to form 
right conclusions: we are not however sure that 
more light would make the matter attractive. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 
TO SORROW. 
Spirit of the lonely vale, 
With the long-lash’d dewy eye 
Bending o’er the lilies pale 
*Neath the melancholy sky; 
Sorrow! when in primrose fields, 
Where the rills laugh, sing the bowers, 
Fondest sigh life’s pilgrim yields 
To thy vale of sunless flowers. 
Who beside the streamlet dwells, 
With the merry sylvan song 
Mingling music through the dells, 
Little heeds, or heeds not long: 
Bless the guide’s mysterious hand, 
Sun that smiles, and cloud that lowers; 
Doubly fair joy’s summer-land 
For the vale of sunless flowers! 
8. S. 





MEMOIR OF SHELLEY. 
[Continued from p. 474.) 

Suetiey’s ill-assorted marriage contri- 
buted, as might have been foreseen, to the 
misery of both parties. 

Some of the outpourings of his soul on this 
fatal union were these :— 

“What is love? Ask him who lives, what 
is life—ask him who adores, what is God. 
I know not the internal constitution of 
other men. I see that in some external at- 
tributes they resemble me; but when, misled 
by that appearance, I have thought to appeal 
to something in common, and unburthen my 
inmost soul, I have found my language mis- 
understood, like one in a distant and savage 
land. The more opportunities they have 
afforded me for experience, the wider has 
appeared the interval between us, and to a 
greater distance have the points of sympathy 
been withdrawn. 

“‘With a spirit ill fitted to sustain such 
proofs, trembling and feeble through its ten- 
derness, I have everywhere sought, and have 
found only repulse and disappointment. 
Thou demandest, What is love? If we reason, 
we would be understood : if we imagine, we 
would that the airy children of our brain 
were born anew within another's: if we feel, 
we would that another's nerves should vibrate 
to our own,—that the beams of her eyes 
should kindle at once, and mix and melt into 
our own,—that lips of motionless ice should 
not reply to lips quivering and burning with 
the heart's best food. ‘This is love ;—this is 
the bond and the sanction which connects 
not only the two sexes, but everything that 
exists. 

** We are born into the world, and there is 
something within us which, from the instant 
we live and move, thirsts after its likeness. 
This propensity developes itself with the de- 
velopement of our nature—to this eagerly 
refer all sensations thirsting that they should 
resemble or correspond with it. The dis- 
covery of its antetype—the meeting with an 
understanding capable of clearly estimating 
the deductions of our own—an imagination 
which can enter into, and seize upon the 
subtle and delicate peculiarities which we 
have delighted to cherish, and unfold in 
secret—with a frame whose nerves, like the 
chords of two exquisite lyres strung to the 
accompaniment of one delightful voice, vi- 
brate with the vibration of our own—and of 
a combination of all these in such proportion 
as the type within demands,—this is the 
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invisible and unattainable point to which 
love tends; and to attain which it urges 
forth the powers of man to arrest the faintest 
shadow of that without which there is no rest 
or respite to the heart over which it rules. 
Hence, in solitude, or in that deserted state 
when we are surrounded by human beings, 
and yet they sympathize not with us, we love 
the flowers, and the grass, and the waters, 
and the sky. In the motion of the very 
leaves of spring—in the blue air there is 
found a secret correspondence with our heart 
that awakens the spirits to a dance of 
breathless rapture, and brings tears of mys- 
terious tenderness to the eyes, like the en- 
thusiasm of patriotic success, or the voice of 
one beloved singing to you alone. 

“Sterne says, that, if he were in a desert, 
he would love some cypress. So soon as 
this want or power is dead, man becomes the 
living sepulchre of himself, and what yet 
survives is the mere wreck of what he was.” 

Is there anything in the writings of 
Rousseau that can compare with the tender- 
ness, with the eloquence of passion, contained 
in these aspirations ? 

What disappointed hopes gave birth to 
them we may more than conjecture. It was 
with such lacerated and withered feelings 
that he sate down to trace the wanderings of 
Alastor, and, under the idealism of the spirit 
of solitude, to paint his own vain and fruitless 
search of a being with whom he could sym- 
pathize, and render this earth, what, in his 
enthusiastic admiration of nature, I have 
often heard him call it, a paradise. 

In looking back to his first marriage, it is 
surprising, not that it should have ended in 
a separation, but that he should have con- 
tinued to drag for more than three years the 
matrimonial chain, every link of which was 
a protraction of torture. That separation, 
for which there were other and more serious 
grounds, into which I shall not enter, took 
place by mutual consent, and, considering 
himself free, he resolved to go abroad. His 
health, always delicate, was impaired by the 
misery he had undergone, and the quantity 
of that beverage, other than a Lethean one 
to him, landanum, which he had taken. He 
required change of scene, and a milder cli- 
mate; and on the 28th July, 1814, com- 
menced a continental tour. He crossed the 
Channel in an open boat, and had a very 
narrow escape of being upset in a sudden 
squall. Passing a few days in Paris, he re- 
ceived a small remittance ; and after talking 
over with his party, and rejecting many 
plans, fixed on one eccentric enough—to 
walk through France—went to the Marché 
des Herbes, bought an ass, and thus started 
for Charenton : there, finding the quadruped 
too weak to carry his portmanteau, he made 
the purchase of a mule, and not without 
many adventures arrived with this singular 
equipage at Troyes. 

The desolation and ruin that the Cossacks 
left everywhere behind them in their pesti- 
lential march—the distress of the inhabitants, 
whose houses had been so lately burned, 
their cattle killed, and their all destroyed, 
made a deep impression on Shelley’s feeling 
mind, and gave a sting to his detestation of 
war and despotism. 

Further pedestrianism, being rendered im- 
possible by a sprained ancle, the remainder 
of the journey to Neuchatel was performed par 
voiture. Lucerne was the next canton visited : 





coasting its romantic lake up to Brunen, the 
chateau was hired for a week. But finding 
he had only 28/. left, and no chance of fur- 
ther remittances till December, he resolved 
with that small sum to return home by the 
Reuss and the Rhine. Shelley and his party 
took the coche d'eau for Loffenburgh : thence 
to Mumph the passage was made in a nar- 
row, long flat-bottomed machine, consisting 
of pieces of deal nailed together. ‘“ The river 
is rapid, and sped swiftly, breaking asit passed 
over rocks just covered by the water. It was 
a sight of some dread to see the frail boat 
winding along the eddies of the rocks, which 
it was death to touch, and where the slightest 
inclination on one side would instantly have 
overset it.” However, this punt brought them 
in safety to Basle, where, hiring a boat for 
Mayence, they bade adieu to Switzerland; 
and landed in England from Rotterdam on 
the 13th August, having travelled 800 miles 
at an expense of less than 30/. Shelley used 
to describe with an enthusiasm that was in- 
fectious, the rapturous enjoyment this voyage 
down the Rhine was to him ;—to dilate with 
all the fire of poetic inspiration, on the rapidity 
of their descent of that torrent-like river— 
winding now along banks of vines, or greenest 
pastures—now rushing past craggy heights 
surmounted by feudal castles. 

This was one of the favourite topics in 
which he delighted to intoxicate his imagi- 
nation; and, with a prodigality, like that of 
Nature in some tropical island, to lavish a 
world of wealth, as though his store was in- 
exhaustible as hers. 

The next eighteen months after his return 
were passed almost exclusively in London, 
where he had to suffer all the horrors of 
poverty. It was at this time, I imagine, that 
he walked the hospitals, and studied me- 
dicine, not with any intention of practising 
it as a profession, but with a view of alle- 
viating the sufferings of humanity. His 
knowledge of anatomy was very limited ; but 
he made himself a tolerable botanist. I 
doubt, however, whether Shelley had not too 
much imagination to make any great pro- 
ficiency in the abstract sciences : nature and 
education both designed him for a poet. 

In May 1816, Shelley paid a second visit 
to the continent, and reached Sécheron, near 
Geneva, on the 17th of that month. On his 
arrival he learned, that Byron was living in 
the Hotel. Some correspondence on the 
subject of ‘Queen Mab’ had already passed 
between himself and Shelley: it was renew- 
ed, and in their interview they were so 
mutually pleased with each other, that it 
ended in Shelley’s deciding to take a villa 
immediately at the foot of that already taken 
by Lord Byron, the Campagne Diodati,—a 
name associated with that of Milton, and per- 
haps one of Childe Harold’s principal reasons 
for choosing it as a residence. The cottage 
occupied by Shelley is in a most sequestered 
spot. There is no access to it in a carriage. 
It stands only separated from the lake by a 
small garden, much overgrown by trees. A 
pathway through the vineyard of Diodati 
communicates with it. It was here that 
Byron formed an attachment to the mother 
of Allegra. They were not altogether 
strangers, he having seen her once on the 
eve of his departure for the continent, when 
she applied to him for an engagement at 
Drury Lane ; but he was no longer on the 
Committee of the theatre, and could not for- 
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ward her views. I have already spoken of 
C-——. She was a brunette, and gifted with 
no common talents, and, if I may judge by 
what she was six years afterwards, possessed 
at that time no common beauty. This liaison 
was, however, of very short duration ;—but 
to return to Shelley. 

At Geneva, then, commenced that friend- 
ship between Shelley and Byron, that was 
destined to contribute so much to their mu- 
tual advantage, and to soothe their after 
regrets, if such they entertained, for their 
lost native land. 

The similarity of their destinies tended 
not a little to cement this intimacy. Both 
were marks for the world’s obloguy—both 
were self-exiled. Their pursuits were con- 
genial—they had 

Been cradled into poetry by wrong, 

And learnt by suffering what they taught in song. 
They both sought and found in solitude, and 
Nature—to whom the Greeks rightly gave 
the name of mother,—a balm for their 
wounded spirits. It cannot, I think, be de- 
nied, that the benefit of this intimacy weigh- 
ed much on the side of Byron. That he 
profited by the superior reading and refined 
taste of Shelley, is evident from all he wrote 
in Switzerland. There is a higher strain of 
poetry—a depth of thought, of feeling—a 
natural piety—in the third canto of Childe 
Harold, which we do not find in his previous 
works. ‘These must be attributed, in some 
measure, to the influence this daily inter- 
course had over his mind. Byron took as 
much pleasure in the society of Shelley as he 
was capable of taking (and he certainly was 
very social in Italy,) in that of any one, and 
soon entertained the greatest deference for 
Shelley’s judgment, which, in the composi- 
tions of others, was infallible. With Shelley, 
Byron disagreed in many essential points ; 
but they never came to a differengée—which 
was the case with few of his pseudo-friends. 
Mr. Hobhouse and himself were always best 
apart; and it was a relief to him when they 
finally separated in Greece. A cold, caleu- 
lating, unoriginal, mathematical mind, could 
have little in common with Byron's; but 
Shelley’s was an El Dorado, an inexhaustible 
mine. Byron, (as in the case of Charles 
Skinner Matthews, of whom he used to talk 
so much, and regretted so deeply,) not being 
a great reader himself, liked the company of 
those who were,—especially if they could 
think, for he thus obtained both the matter 
and spirit distilled through the alembic of 
others’ brains. His admiration of Shelley's 
talents and acquirements only yielded to an 
esteem for his virtues; and (I think from 
what I witnessed five years afterwards,) to 
have passed a day without seeing him, would 
have seemed a lost day. No wonder, then, 
that in this absolute retirement they were 
inseparable. They spent their mornings on 
the lake—their evenings in their own small 
intellectual circle; and thus, as Byron said, 
he passed that summer more rationally than 
at any other period of his life. He had 
before written for fame: here, he was in- 
spired by a higher feeling. Madame Belloe, 
in her ‘Life of Lord Byron,’ has given a 
journal of his tour in the smaller cantons; 
where are to be found all the elements of 
‘Manfred.’ 

Shelley, in some interesting letters ad- 
dressed to his friend Mr. Peacock, describes 
a Tour du Lac, which he made with Lord 





Byron. Off Miellerie they were in great 
danger of being lost. He says, “It blew 
tremendously, and came from the remotest 
extremity of the lake, producing waves of 
frightful height, and covered the whole sur- 
face with a chaos of foam. My companion, 
an excellent swimmer, took off his coat: I 
did the same, and we sate with our arms 
crossed, every instant expecting to be swamp- 
ed. My feelings would have been less pain- 
ful had I been alone, for I was overcome 
with humiliation, when [ thought that his 
life might be risked to save mine.”. Shelley 
dwells with rapture on the scenes of the 
‘Nouvelle Heloise,’ which he calls an over- 
flowing of sublimest genius, and more than 
human sensibility. On visiting Clarens he 
says, “ Why did the cold maxims of the 
world compel me, at this moment, to repress 
the tears of melancholy transport which it 
would have been so sweet to indulge, immea- 
surably, even until the darkness of night had 
swallowed up the objects that excited them.” 
At Lausanne, whilst walking on the Acacia- 
shaded terrace belonging to Gibbon’s house, 
he observes, “ Gibbon had a cold and un- 
impassioned spirit. I never felt more incli- 
nation to rail at the prejudices which cling 
to such a thing, than now that Julie and 
Clarens, Lausanne and the Roman Empire, 
compel me to a contrast between Rousseau 
and Gibbon.” 

At the end of July he went to Chamouni, 
where at the foot of Mont Blanc were com- 
posed his sublime lines on the source of the 
Arveiron; which rest their claim to admi- 
ration on an attempt to imitate the untame- 
able wildness and inaccessible solemnity from 
which those feelings sprang. 

Of the Mer de Glace he speaks thus: “ I 
will not pursue Buffon’s grand but gloomy 
theory, that this globe which we inhabit will 
at some future period be changed into a mass 
of frost, by the encroachments of the polar 
ice, and of that produced on the most elevated 
points of the earth. * * * Imagine to your- 
self Ahriman throned among these desolating 
snows—among these palaces of death and 
frost, so sculptured in this their terrible 
magnificence by the adamantine hand of ne- 
cessity, and that he casts around him, as the 
first essays of his final usurpation, avalanches, 
torrents, rocks, and glaciers, at once the 
proofs and symbols of his reign; add to this, 
the degradation of the human species, who, 
in these regions, are half deformed, or idiotic, 
and most of whom are deprived of anything 
that can excite interest or admiration. This 
is a part of the subject more mournful and 
less sublime, but such as neither the poet 
nor the philosopher should disdain to regard. 
One would imagine Mont Blanc, like the god 
of the Stoics, was a vast animal, and that 
the frozen blood for ever circulated through 
his stony veins.” 

What his real opinion of Byron's genius 
was, may be collected from a sonnet he 
once showed me, and which the subject of 
it never saw. The sentiments accord well 
with that diffidence of his own powers—that 
innate modesty which always distinguished 
him. It began thus— 

If I esteemed him less, envy would kill 

Pleasure, and leave to wonder and despair 

The ministration of the thoughts that fill 

My soul, which, as a worm may haply share 

A portion of the unapproachable, 

Marks his creations rise as fast and fair 

As perfect worlds at the Creator’s will. 





Shelley used to say, that reading Dante 
produced in him the same despair. He 
was at this period of his life, and con- 
tinued ever, a warm admirer of the Lakists, 
especially of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
But he was a still greater lover of AZschylus 
and Goethe. He read to Lord Byron the 
‘ Prometheus,’ (of which I shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter,) and ‘ Faust,’ from which 
was derived the idea of ‘ Manfred,’—though 
he has treated that drama in such a way, 
that Goethe's loud accusations were by no 
means well founded. Among all his poetical 
crimes, Shelley has never been taxed with 
plagiarism. 

It was one of his fanciful notions, that 
what we call talent, is in some degree mag- 
netic, or epidemic: that spirits catch from 
each other a particle of the mens divinior. 
Such an idea, if not to be found in Plato, is 
worthy of him. This divine author he had 
long made his constant companion, and 
ended in idolizing. It was probably to 
the ‘Phzdo’ that he owed his conversion 
from materialism. 

“ Whatever may be the true and final des- 
tination of man,” writes Shelley, “there is a 
spirit within him at variance with nothingness 
and decay. This is the character of all life 
and being. Each is at once the centre and 
circumference,—-the point to which all things 
are resolved, and the line within which all 
things are contained. Such contemplations 
materialism and the popular philosophy of 
mind and matter alike forbid. They are 
consistent only withthe intellectual system.” 

But, though congenial in their pursuits, 
there was little congeniality of sentiment be- 
tween Shelley and Byron on these subjects. 

3yron was doubtless a sceptic; but why, he 
scarcely knew, or dared ask himself. Almost 
all his friends at Cambridge had been scep- 
tics; and he had been rather laughed out of 
his faith than convinced, by inquiry or argu- 
ment, of its fallacy. We next find Shelley at 
Como, where he composed his ‘ Eclogue of 
Rosalind and Helen,’ which glows with all the 
enchanting scenery of that delicious summer 
retreat. ‘Though deficient as a story, this 
tale abounds with isolated passages of beauty, 
such as are not to be surpassed in our or any 
language. One would imagine that Byron, 
when, on the banks of the Brenta, he wrote 
the stanza— 
A single star is by her side,— 

had in his mind’s eye the still more exquisite 
lines from ‘ Rosalind and Helen’— 

Leading the infantine moon, 

And that one star which to her 

Seems as if to minister 

Half the golden light she brings 

From the sunset’s radiant springs. 

Shelley remained on the Lake of Como 
during the summer of 1817. 

It was to a vivid remembrance of these 
romantic excursions that we owe the scenes 
in the ‘ Revolt of Islam.’ He there crowds 
images on images, each more lovely and 
fantastic than the former, illustrating one by 
the other, till he almost forgets, and his 
readers hardly wish to remember, in the 
enchantment which his magic wand calls up, 
that he is wandering from his theme. But 
I fear I am doing so myself, and shall land 
him again, after an absence of a year and 
some months, in England. 

[To be continued next week.) 
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STEAM COACHES. 

Or the various projectors who have engaged 
in the adaptation of the steam-engine to propel 
carriages on turnpike roads, there are three 
whose proceedings are brought to such a state 
of maturity, as to present a reasonable proba- 
bility of the speedy establishment of steam car- 
riages in several populous districts of this 
country. 

Mr. Gurney, the earliest and most spirited 
projector, has associated with him in his patent 
four gentlemen of large property ; and a com- 
pany is in progress for the purpose of working 
carriages under this patent. Carriages con- 
structed with Mr. Gurney’s boiler were worked 
for four months during the early part of last 
year, between Gloucester and Cheltenham—a 
distance of about ten miles. This journey was 
performed regularly four times a day, during 
the period just mentioned, at a greater speed 
than that of horse coaches, and at half their 
fares. The hostility evinced by the various 
parties who fancied their interests injured by 
the establishment of steam carriages and the 
removal of horses, occasioned the proprictors of 
the steam carriages constant and most vexatious 
annoyance. In addition to this, those who had 
the management of the road threw obstructions 
in the way, by spreading loose stones to the 
depth of cighteen inches on a considerable 
portion of the road over which the carriag 
compelled to run. Finally, a number of ‘Turn- 
pike Bills were smuggled through Parliament, 
laying prohibitory tolls on all carriages propelled 
by machinery. This gave the coup de grace to 
the steam carriages, and they were necessarily 
discontinued in June last. 

Mr. Gurney now petitioned Parliament for the 
repeal of the prohibitory toll bills; and a com- 
mittee was appointed, which received evidence, 
and published a report in October last, in which, 
after recapitulating the evidence, the committee 
declare that the following propositions have 
been fully established :— 

1. That carriages can be propelled by steam 
on common roads, at an average rate of ten 
miles per hour. 

2. That at this rate they have conveyed up- 
wards of fourteen passengers. 

3. That their weight, including engine, fuel, 
water, and attendants, may be under three tons, 

4, That they can ascend and descend hills 
of considerable inclination, with facility and 
safety. 

5. That they are perfectly safe for passengers. 

6. That they are not (or need not be, if pro- 
perly constructed) nuisances to the public. 

7. That they will become a speedier and 
cheaper mode of conveyance than carriages 
drawn by horses. 

8. That as they admit of greater breadth of 
tire than other carriages, and as the roads are 
not acted on so injuriously as by the feet of 
horses in common draught, such carriages will 
cause less wear of roads than coaches drawn by 
horses. 

9. That rates of toll have been imposed on 
steam carriages, which would prohibit their be- 
ing used on several lines of road, were such 
charges permitted to remain unaltered. 

The prohibitory toll bills are now in process 
of being repealed,—the repeal bill having al- 
ready passed the Commons, and steam carriages 
will speedily be subject to the same tolls as 
carriages of an equivalent weight drawn by 
horses. 

All carriages worked by steam, whether on 
turnpike roads or rail roads, are propelled by 
causing the engine to turn the wheels of the 
carriage, in exactly the same manner as ordi- 
nary steam engines turn their fly-wheels. The 
propelling wheel is fixed or keyed upon the axle, 
so as to be incapable of turning independently 
of it; and the axle being caused to revolve by 
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a crank, or other similar contrivance connected 
with the piston-rod of the engine, the wheel is 
thus turned, and from its adhesion to the 
road, it cannot turn without causing the pro- 
gressive motion of the carriage. The chief 
point of difference then between the steam car- 
riages of different projectors is in the form of 
the boiler. 


The objects to be attained in the construction 


of a boiler for a steam carriage, are, 1, power— 
2, rapid production of steam—3, lightness. 

The power must depend principally on the 
strength of the boiler, the pressure and tempe- 


ciple by which a rapid circulation is sustained 
around the fire, is eminently favourable to the 
abundant generation of steam. It is likewise 
to be noticed that there is no part of the boiler 
exposed to the action of the fire,—not even the 
grate bars,—which is not constantly filled with 
water. ‘This secures the boiler from rapid wear 
by the burning away of the metal, inasmuch as 
the water constantly carries off the heat, and the 
metal of the tubes can never acquire a greater 
temperature than that of the steam. We have 


| no hesitation in saying, that no form of boiler 


rature which it is capable of bearing, and on the | 


intensity and magnitude of the fire which can 
be maintained in the furnace. The rapidity 
with which steam can be produced will also de- 
pend on the intensity and magnitude of the 
fire. But it will equally depend on the extent 
of surface of the boiler in contact with water 
which is exposed to the action of the fire. 

In the boiler of Mr. Gurney, the fire is sur- 
rounded on every side by tubes filled with 
vater. The grate-bars on which the fire rests 
are tubes slightly inclined upwards; the back of 
the furnace is formed of a grating of vertical 
tubes; and the roof of the furnace is 
formed of a grating of tubes iilled with water, 
sloping slightly upwards from the back towards 
the front. The tubes forming lire-grate 
and roof of the furnace, communicate with two 


likewise 


the 
strong cylindrical vessels in front, 
below the fire door; and the 
connected by two short vertical tubes on each 
side of the fire door. It will thus be seen that 
the water is distributed on every side around 
the fire. When the furnace is in action, an ex- 
tensive sheet of burning fuel is spread on the 
lower tubes which form the grate-bars; and the 
water in these tubes receives whatever heat 
from the fire may pass downwards. ‘The radiant 
heat, which is scattered upwards in every di- 
rection, is received by the water which fills the 
tubes in the roof, at the back, front, and on 
every side of the furnace. 
which passes through the burning tuel, and 
maintains it in a state of combustion, is carried 
through a flue in the back of the furnace, and 
is conducted behind the tubes at the back, and 
above the tubes in the roof, imparting, as it 
passes, its heat to the water in those tubes, and 
it finally escapes by a chimney. 

The effect of this arrangement is, that the 
water in the tubes, at the back and roof of the 
furnace, becoming lighter by increased tempe- 
rature, acquires a tendency to ascend, and passes 
towards the cylindrical vessel at the top of the 
furnace in front. It is immediately replaced 
by the less heated water from below, and a cir- 
culation is thus constantly maintained. As the 
action of the furnace proceeds, a number of thin 
threads of water are thus continually whirled 
round the fire with inconceivable rapidity, and 
the water is raised to a temperature which affords 
steam of from 100lbs. to 200lbs. pressure on 
the square inch. The steam bubbles produced 
in the tubes are carried upwards by the circu- 
lation of the water, and are finally discharged 
into a vessel called a separator, removed from 
the action of the fire. Here, the pure steam is 
separated from the particles of water which are 
mechanically suspended in it—the latter being 
conducted back to the tubes, and the pure 
steam supplied to the engine. 

It will be observed that this boiler is not only 
formed so as to produce steam with all the 
rapidity necessary to propel a carriage with the 
requisite velocity, but likewise from its form 
and materials is capable of sustaining almost 
unlimited pressure. Every part, being cylin- 
drical, has the shape which, mechanically con- 
sidered, is best adapted for strength; and the 
manner in which the water is exposed to the 
action of the fire, but more especially the prin- 


above and 


¢ vessels again are 





| cial notice and approbation. 


The draught of air | 





which has fallen under our attention fulfils so 
completely as this all the conditions required 
by theory ina locomotive boiler. 

The method of blowing the fire deserves espe- 
After the steam 
has worked the engine, it is received into a 
close chamber, into which it is driven by the 
returning stroke of the piston. This chamber 
is kept sufficiently warm to prevent the re-con- 
version of the steam into water. It communi- 
cates with a chimney by a number of small jets 
presented upwards, through which the steam 
compressed in the chamber rushes in a constant 
and steady blast, which, of course, produces a 
corresponding draught through the fire. The 
functions of this chamber for the reception of 
the waste steam from the cylinders may not be 
inaptly compared to the space included between 
the upper board and middle of a smith’s bellows, 
the effect of which is to convert the alternate 
pults produced by the lowest or working board 
into a constant and uniform blast. 

Ve regret that our limits compel us to over- 
look many admirable points in this engine. In 
our next Number we shall offer some observa- 
tions on the steam carriages of Mr. Hancock 
and Dr. Church. 








ANTOINE PORTAL, 

Tue French Jnstitué has again to lament the 
loss of one of its members. Antoine Portal died 
this week at Paris, at the advanced age of 90. 
He was born at Tarn, in the south of France, 
and sprung from a family celebrated for having, 
through a lapse of several centuries, constantly 
produced men of distinguished merit in the 
healing art. He received his medical educa- 
tion at Montpellier, where he obtained his 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. In 1765 he went 
to Paris, and studied surgery, a science then 
more distinct from medicine than at present. 
A thorough knowledge of both is now requisite 
in a good physician or a good surgeon; and the 
strict separation still existing in England, be- 
tween medicine and surgery, is a remnant of old 
prejudice, which the immense progress made in 
the knowledge of anatomy and surgery ought to 
have eradicated. 

Portal succeeded Ferrein, also a celebrated 
physician and anatomist, at the Academy of 
Sciences, and in the Professorship of Medicine 
at the College of France. In 1777, he was in- 
debted to the friendship of Buffon for the ap- 
pointment of Professor of Anatomy at the Jar- 
din des Plantes, then called the Jardin du Roi. 

At the restoration, Portal was appointed first 
consulting physician to the King, an office which 
he filled during the successive reigns of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. 

Among the numerous successful works of 
Portal, we need only mention, as imperishable 
monuments of his fame, his ‘ Histoire de I’ Ana- 
tomie et de la Chirurgie,’ a work of immense 
labour, in six volumes; ‘Cours d’ Anatomie 
Médicale,’ five volumes; ‘ Instruction sur le 
traitement des Asphyxies par le Méphitisme,’ 
several editions of which were printed by order 
of the government and gratuitously distributed; 
and ‘Considerations sur la nature et le traite- 
ment des maladies de famille et des maladies 
héréditaires.’ 


Portal was physician to the celebrated Madame 
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de Stael, after whose death he published a very 
remarkable aud curious work, entitled ‘ Notice 
sur Ja maladie et la mort de Madame la Baronne 
de Stael.’ 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Murray has announced that his Family 
Library will close with the thirty-sixth num- 
ber; we imagined, from the sale of some of 
the volumes, that he was making money by 
the speculation; but this seems to contra- 
dict the supposition. We are sorry for its 
failure; take it all in all, it was one of 
the best of the race; and had the publisher 
avoided histories and guide books and other 
such matters, he would have done well with 





it. Lardner will now have a clear field; and | 


if he uses his powers judiciously, he will 
do better than he has yet done. He ought 
only to think of supplying the world with 
such books as are really wanted. For in- 
stance, we do not want a ‘ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,’ in other words than 
those of Gibbon, so he need not think of it: 
we are not sure that we were in want of a 
History of England, yet Mackintosh supplied 
one—a splendid disquisition, but not a real 
history. 

The Royal Academy has closed its exhibi- 
tion, and dispersed the pictures and statuary 
east, west, north, and south. It will be seen, 
in another part of our paper, that the sea- 
son has not been so productive as some 


others; but the public mind had something | 


else than matters of taste or elegance to muse 
upon.—It is proposed to raise a Doric column 
of solid granite eighty feet high without joint, 
in honour of Reform. But a Doric column 
tells nothing, save the order to which it 
belongs: an Egyptian obelisk is covered with 
characters, and an old English cross has 
saints and madonnas, and each tell their 
story wherever they are removed to; but a 
Doric column is only a mass of stone, and 
may mean anything. 

The Opera, according to very general re- 
port, will close early and lamentably. We 
do not choose to give currency to the melan- 
choly stories told to us, for we sincerely pity 
Mr. Mason and all others concerned. ‘This 
result was foreseen by every man of common 
sense at all acquainted with the subject. The 
cocked hats and silk stockings at the outset, 
and the pretension and assumption of the 
green and gold pamphlet, were enough in 
themselves to stagger all faith in the prac- 
tical wisdom of the management; and the 
progress of the season brought conviction 
to the doubting. In the most prosperous 
days of the Opera it has never been possible 
to have full houses three times a week. 

We hear that Mad. Fischer is likely to 
appear in ‘ Freischutz;’ and Devrient, if it 
be possible to prevail on her, is to close 
the season by a last appearance in ‘ Fidelio,’ 
—at present she, as well as Mdlle. Schneider, 
is singing at Manchester. 





FINE ARTS 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 

THE annual dinner of the Royal Academy, 
in commemoration of his Majesty’s birth-day, 
took place on Tuesday last in the council-room 
at Somerset House. The President in propos- 
ing the King’s health, alluded to the grant which 
had passed in the House of Commons on the 





preceding evening, for the construction of a new 
Royal Agademy—an event which would give a 
new epoch to the history of the arts, and entitle 
the monarch, in whose reign it occurred, and 
the minister who proposed it, to the eternal 
gratitude of artists.x—‘The announcement was 
received with the most lively demonstrations of 
satisfaction by the assembled guests. 

On the health of the architect of the new 
building being proposed, Mr. Wilkins ex- 
plained, that the subject of a new Royal Aca- 
demy had occupied his attention for some 
years past; and having suggested to some of his 
brother academicians, that the King’s Stables, 
with a sum of money to convert them to the 
purposes in question, might perhaps be granted 
by the government, in exchange for their present 
apartments in Somerset House, he was strongly 
urged by some of his friends in the Academy to 
lay the plan before his Majesty's government, 
for which purpose he had only awaited a favour- 
able opportunity. The necessity for the remo- 
val of the national collection, and the well-known 
character of Earl Grey, which disposed him to 
the cultivation of the arts of peace, appeared to 
afford the hope of the accomplishment of this 
object; and, in July of the last year, Mr. 


Wilkins said, he submitted to the directors of 


the National Gallery, a plan for the alteration 
and extension of the Royal Stables at Charing 
Cross, for a National Gallery and a new Royal 
Academy. ‘Lhe plan having been approved by 
the directors, they lost no time in submitting it 
to Earl Grey, who instantly gave his attention 
to the subject, and as soon as the more urgent 
business of the state afforded an interval of re- 
pose, appointed a committee to decide upon a 
plan in conformity with their recommendation. 

The committee consisted of members of all 
parties; anda most pleasing feature of the whole 
transaction was the union with which they acted. 
Laying aside all party considerations, they de- 
voted themselves to the object of their appoint- 
ment, with a liberality which reflects upon them 
the highest honour. Such is the origin and 
progress of a transaction which has been now 
brought to a most satisfactory conclusion. 

The receipts for admission to the Exhibi- 
tion, have been less by 300/., than those of last 
year; and the auditors’ accounts show an excess 


| of expenditure beyond the income of the Aca- 





demy. The prospects, however, of a more ex- 
tensive encouragement of the arts, arising from 
the execution of the plans now in progress, have 
inspired the Academy with the most sanguine 
hopes of keeping their expenditure within the 
limits of their future income. It is not generally 
known, that the annual expenses for the support 
of the several schools, in addition to the pen- 
sions and donations to their distressed brethren, 
exceed 5000/.; these expenses are almost 
wholly defrayed by the receipts arising from the 
exhibition of their works. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Devonshire and Cornwall Illustrated. 

Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and Nor- 
thumberland Illustrated. From original draw- 
ings by Thomas Allom, with Topographical 

Descriptions by Thomas Rose. Part I. Lon- 

don: Fisher, Son & Co. 

Tue first of these works is now complete, and 
it forms a most interesting and beautiful volume. 
Not only to those who have any local knowledge 
of the counties, but to all who delight in Eng- 
lish scenery, we commend it with hearty good 
will. 

Every word that we have said in commenda- 
tion of the Devonshire and Cornwall, is equally 
deserved by the first part of the Westmorland. 
The country itself is perhaps more picturesque, 
beautiful, and interesting. We cannot let these 
works pass without noticing the price at which 








they are published—this first part contains no 
less than seveuteen views, with descriptive letter- 
press, for four shillings. 





MUSIC 





KING'S THEATRE, 

‘La Gazza Ladra’ was revived for the benefit 
of Bruguoli and Samengo, and has been since re- 
peated. ‘Tamburini, in the character of Fernando, 
had opportunities for displaying the fine flexible 
powers of his voice, and availed himself of them. 
Mad. De Meric, as Ninetta, and V. Galli, as 
Podesta, were respectable enough, but Signor 
Calveri’s Gianetto was execrable. 

*Tancredi’ has also been given entire, Signora 
Mariani as the hero: in ‘ Di tanti,’ although her 
embellishments were numerous and sometimes 
graceful, yet we prefer the version of Mad. Pasta, 
compared to whom, Mariani was tame and de- 
ficient in dignity. 

Donzelli was splendid; Mad. De Meric, evi- 
vidently much fatigued from her too frequent 
exertions in Italian, French, and German operas, 
did not sing with her accustomed success. 

Herberle dances with increased éclat, and is 
now the principal attraction of the ballet. 

‘Fidelio’ was repeated on Friday last, to a 
very fashionable and crowded house, for the 
henefit of Mad. Devrient. On Wednesday, 
Mad. Fischer made her début in Weigl’s opera, 
‘Die Schweitzer Familie.’ Her figure is large, 
and her face not very expressive; but her voice 
is brilliant and of great compass, and her taste 
generally correct. She was ill-supported by a 
Mr. Wappen, a tenor singer senza voce ; and the 
opera being but poor, without any effective con- 
certed pieces or choruses, is not likely to have 





| a great run. 


| of juvenile indiscretion, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

O Dio che Pena. Words and music by Sir T. 
Charles Morgan, dedicated to Miss Josephine 
Clarke. 

WE rather think this is a first offence—a sort 

The circumstance, 

however, need not be taken into consideration 

—it is a very sweet duet, and we lately heard it 

sang with great pleasure. 


A Song of Delos. Words by Mrs. Hemans, 
music by John Lodge, Esq. 

Tue aria in three-four time flows sweetly enough, 

with some pleasing modulations. The recitative, 

though somewhat tame, is interspersed with 

musician-like symphonies. Both poetry and 

music are of a higher order than the generality 

of English songs. 

Take heed ! 'tis leap-year, girls. Words by H. 
Brandreth, Esq., music by J. Blewitt. 

Yes, these are the Meadows. By J. Parry. 

The Sunset Hour. By S. Nelson. 

Sleep on, my Love. By C. Eulenstein. 

3ALLADS are so numerous, that we are induced 

to string them together. The first is amusing 

and piquant—the second, sober and sentimental 

—the third, lightsome and gay—the fourth, 

elegant. 


Six Quadrilles de 
Par C. Chaulieu. 
“Facixes et brillantes et composées pour les 
jeunes Personnes Anglaises,” says the title-page. 
There is nothing remarkably original or charac- 
teristic in them; in some passages, the fingering 
is marked ; and a chapter in the first page in- 
forms us how this species of music may be made 
useful, as well as amusing to the young pianist. 


Les Plaisirs de la Pension. 
Contre-danses variées. 





My Cottage near the Rhine. By H. Rodwell. 


WE have seen much better compositions from 
the pen of Mr. Rodwell. 
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Where are those Days? 

The Bright Star of Day is appearing. A. Donna- 
dieu. 

Tuk first is a quiet pleasing romance ; the second 

is prettily relieved with a coda for three voices. 

Both these compositions are calculated to please 

in the drawing-room. 


The Muleteer’s Bell. Words and Music by Miss 
G. A. Lee. 

White as Snow is the Hawthorn Wreath. 
by the same authoress. 

Tue ballad is particularly pleasing. The duet 

should have been revised by a musician. 


A duet 





Waters of Earn. A song. 

The Crusader’s Lay. A romance: music by A. 
Donnadieu. 

THE song is carefully written, and the character 

of the music accords well with the poetry. The 

melody is gay and simple, and the harmonies 

pleasantly varied. 


The Flutonicon, or Flute-player’s Monthly Compa- 
nion. 

A small and cheap publication of this kind will 
find plenty of purchasers amongst flute amateurs; 
but we recommend the editor to publish piano- 
forte accompaniments to the solos, that they 
may be serviceable in the drawing-room as well 
as in the study. 








THEATRICALS 





ENGLISH OPERA—OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Tue ‘Climbing Boy’ generally gets the best 
of it in a crowd—others fall back and make 
way for him. It was not so with us last week— 
we had a crowd of theatrical matter, and Mr. 
Peake’s ‘ Climbing Boy’ was edged out. After 
due apologies, we proceed with our tardy tribute 
of praise to the author of many highly amusing 
pieces, for having added one more to the 
list. * The Climbing Boy’ is full of the author's 
usual oddities and Peake-uliarities, but it is 
rather the more than the less acceptable, on 
that very account, to those who have often 
laughed and sometimes wept at his bidding. 
We are not ashamed to contess that the drama 
under discussion caused us to do both—but are 
happy, at the same time to state, for the infor- 
mation of our laughter-loving readers, that the 
Jatter operation bore but a very small propor- 
tion to the former. ‘The truth is, that all great 
men are vulnerable in some point: Achilles 
was so in the heel—why then may not so lofty 
a personage as a theatrical critic, or (to speak 
nore modestly) reporter, own to a little weak- 
ness in the eye? We have an eye (we speak 
collectively, because, in point of fact, we have 
two) which can look on unmoved and unmoist- 
ened at what are called the deepest tragedies. 
The rude unbending finger of the Tragic Muse 
may poke it out, but cannot so play upon our 
delicate organ as to produce the semblance of a 
tear—while in those dramas of a more domestic 
cast, a word, a look, a single act of generosity, 
a single sentiment of true benevolence, or honest 
affection, be it filial, paternal, or amatory, will, 
in an instant, cause us to bubble, if not to squeak. 
Being a week after our time with this notice, we 
must omit a detail of the plot. It has been given 
in all the daily papers, and is nightly becoming 
more known to the town. Suflice it to say, that 
the serious interest turns upon the adventures 
of a boy of good family who has been abstracted 
from his home, and sold to a sweep, but who is 
ultimately recovered and restored to his friends 
—and that the comic department is mainly en- 
trusted to Mr. John Reeve, who enacts the part 
of a philanthropic street-sweeper—a compound 
of fat and fun, dirt and disinterestedness, rags 
and rough honesty, gin and generosity. The 


THE ATHENAUM. 








idea of the story is taken, we presume, from the 
well known incident connected with Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s family; but, perhaps, as the man says in 
the play, we ‘‘do presume, and it is not.” Mr. 
Bartley, whose measure Mr. Peake has, had 
better never employ any other theatrical tailor. 
In the present case he is admirably fitted. He is 
called Mr. Strawberry, M.P., and is a warm- 
hearted country gentleman, with a superabun- 
dance of feeling, and rather less than his share 
of brains. He has, in particular, a most praise- 
worthy horror of the degradation to which Eng- 
lish human-nature is subjected, in the persons 
of climbing boys ; and, the little hero of the piece 
having by mistake descended the wrong flue and 
entered his apartment, he listens to the artless 
tale of his woes, and finally purchases his free- 
dom. This scene is altogether excellent; and 
the alternations between fun and pathos are very 
cleverly kept up. We should be inclined to 
think it calculated to do more towards pointing 
general attention to the propriety of abolishing 
the odious practice in toto, than all the societies 
that ever were established—all honour at the 
same time to such societies for their good inten- 
tions. It is in this scene, that one of those little 
flowers of pathos occurs, which are so prettily 
scattered over the piece. The grinning urchin is 
thanking Mr. Strawberry for his generosity, and 
telling him that he is the only friend he has in 
the world, except one—and he goes on to ex- 
plain that this one, among many other acts of 
disinterested friendship, has, upon a certain 
occasion, come forward, and given his master 
a black eye for ill-using him. Strawberry is 


| delighted, and inquires his name — “ Jack,” 





answers the sweep. ‘ Aye, but Jack what? he 
must have some other name.” ‘“ I never knew 
him by any other name than Jack,” replies the 
poor boy, in a tone of grateful recollection for 
the service performed, which would do honour 
to one of any rank. In an instant the philan- 
thropic street-sweeper, Jack Ragg, of whom we 
have before spoken, is invested with a moral 
dignity, which makes us long for his approach. 
We are touched, sensibly touched, by a sweep, 
and are anything but blackened by the contact. 
Mr. Perkins displays his usual care and good 
sense in the part of Sir Gilbert Thorncliffe. Mr. 
W. Bennett is highly respectable in Jacob Buz- 
zard, his hard voice being here in good keeping 
with his hard heart. Slinker, a poacher, is 
played in a characteristic manner by Mr. Salter; 
and Mr. John Reeve, in Jack Ragg, (“a non- 
descript who describes himself,”) is quite at 
home; indeed, he is never more at home than 
when left to describe himself, for he is not 
fond (and we say it in all good humour) of being 
too much tied to his author—he plays the part 
capitally. Miss Henderson is a clever child, 
and one of considerable promise—but we miss 
Miss Poole, who was one of considerable per- 
formance. Mr. Arnold has lost the Pool, and 
the little fish he has begun again with, must 
have many additions before it can become one. 
Miss H. Cawse played prettily, but rather care- 
lessly—her sweet singing voice, however, was 
heard to great advantage. We are sorry not to 
feel justified in saying more of Miss Somerville, 
than that her acting and singing were inoffen- 
sive. Mrs.C. Jones acted with her usual ability, 
and sang a medley with such good taste and 
execution, as to deserve and obtain a unanimous 
encore. She reminded us of Mrs. Bland in her 
best day. We hope ‘The Climbing Boy’ will 
prove as attractive as it deserves. We could 
find some minor objections if we chose, but do 
not care to pick holes in a piece which is good 
on the whole. . 





FRENCH PLAYS—COVENT GARDEN. 
Madile. Taglioni’s Benefit— Thursday. — Mars 
must for once give place to Venus, for we have 
no time to do more than notice the new ballet, 





produced for the lady’s benefit. We rejoice to 
say that it was for her benefit, for there was a 
capital house. The ballet is called ‘ La Syl- 
phide.’ The plot seems to consist in the love 
of a sylph for a young Scotchman, whom she 
spirits away with her into a beautiful wilder. 
ness, at the moment that he is about to be 
married to a beauty of earth—to one of mortal 
mould. There are escapes, and dangers, and 
difficulties, raised for the purpose of being over- 
come, and sundry other matters too numerous 
to mention, but it all comes right at last. The 
first act goes on in the Scot’s cottage, and would 
have gone off with great applause—but, when 
they all rushed off to seek the lost bridegroom, 
instead of the act drop falling, a stage servant 
walked coolly on with a watering-pot, and gave 
the stage a drop of water. To a certain extent, 
this had the effect of a green curtain, for in a 
few minutes the flowers grew into the next 
scene of the wilderness. This was a bungle 
quite unworthy of Covent Garden, for the change 
took place “a vue,” instead of the drop being 
lowered to allow time for the scene to be pro- 
perly set. This proceeding sadly spoiled the 
end of the first act, and the beginning of the 
second. The second act opens with a sort of 
festival of witches, which witches conjured upa 
storm—of disapprobation, by bringing forward 
two very ill-made donkeys, and some other mis- 
shapen beasts, which marred the effect of an 
otherwise spirited scene. Besides the storm, 
there was a question raised as to the use of the 
incantation, or its applicability to the plot. It 
is possible that the end may have justified the 
means, but we did not stay to see the end. It 
may be important to mention, that one of the 
donkeys carried off a white cat on its back. M. 
Laporte played the principal witch and danced! 
with a great deal of character. A mist then 
clears off, and the wilderness, in all its beauty, 
is discovered. The sylph descends with her 
lover, and a ballet of sylphs takes place, in 
which Madlle. Taglioni steps on the stalk of a 
flower, which seems scarcely to bend beneath 
her weight, and dances on it—a very elegant and 
poetical idea admirably executed. She was 
throughout perfection—in pantomime, in danc- 
ing, in everything. The little mistakes of 
scenery will no doubt be rectified to-night, and 
all go well. The dresses were very gay and 
good, and the corps de ballet danced a Scotch 
dance with great spirit. Messieurs Theodore 
and Paul Taglioni, Madame Taglioni, and 
Madlle. Adele, all deserved and received con- 
siderable applause. The witching, the bewitch- 
ing Madlle. Taglioni will dance, for the last 
time, we understand, on Saturday next. We 
shall endeavour to give her “ one cheer more” 
on her departure, but really the terms of praise 
are almost exhausted upon this perfect—this 
preter-perfect—this preter-pluperfect creature. 





MISCELLANEA 


North London Hospital.—We are happy to 
hear that the council of the London University 
have determined upon erecting an Hospital, on 
the vacant ground opposite to the University, 
and thata plan of the building has been approv- 
ed of. Not only was such an Hospital wanting 
for the complete efficiency of the medical school 
of the University, but for the northern district 
of this great metropolis. As, however, the 
funds at the disposal of the council are insuffi- 
cient for the purpose, an appeal will be made to 
the public, which, we trust, will be successful. 
Nearly £500 was subscribed by a dozen gentle- 
men, immediately on the determination being 
made known. 


The Pandemonian Flageleo.—This is a new 
variety of the Pandean Pipes, which has been 
submitted to our judgment by the inventor, Mr. 
Walter, of No. 46, Great Peter Street, West- 
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minster. We are not very competent to offer 
an opinion on its merits, but certainly the notes 
are sounded with less effort than on almost any 
other wind instrument, and the tones are soft 
and sweet. 


Improved Raw Sugar.—We are indebted to a 
correspondent for the following notice, and sub- 
mit it without at all pledging ourselves for its 
accuracy:—“A sample of native raw sugar, pre- 
pared by the improved process of concentrating 
the cane juice in vacuo, has been introduced 
into the market, and has excited great interest 
in every person connected with this important 
branch of our commercial and colonial pros- 
perity. It is raw sugar, obtained in perfect, 

ure, transparent granular crystals, developing 
the form of the crystal of the sugar, and being 
wholly free from any portion of uncrystalli- 
zable sugar, molasses, or colouring matter. 

“The application of this improved and scien- 
tific process of manufacture, whilst it has supplied 
an important desideratum in the preparation of 
pure sugar direct from the cane juice, without 
any subsequent process of decolorization or 
refining, has established the important fact, taht 
molasses was but a product of the former opera- 
tion, from the intense and long-continued degree 
of heat employed in the process, rather than a 
direct educt from the cane. This important 
saving from the extensive waste in the produc- 
tion of molasses and uncrystallizable sugar, 
and the deteriorated state of the sugar from the 
extensive partial decomposition in which it has 
always before been transmitted to our hands, is 
of the first consequence to the planter.” 


The Tepid Swimming Bath—We some time 
since received a ticket of admission to this 
Bath, but were prevented visiting it until this 
week. Not since boyhood have we so much 
enjoyed a swim ;—the first summer plunge is an 
awful thing to the strongst nerves—here, how- 
ever, it is a perfect luxury ; and instead of pant- 
ing and shuddering, and coming out with blue 
nails and an ague, the only hazard is, of re- 
maining too long, and getting enervated and 
weakened. All who delight in bathing should 
certainly go. 


A person has obtained the sanction of the 
Admiralty to descend, by means of air-pipes, to 
the wreck of the Boyne, of 98 guns, which, 
it may be in the recollection of many, caught 
fire by accident at Spithead, on the Ist of May, 
1795, at 11 in the morning, drifted from her 
moorings, and finally blew up, about 6 in the 
evening of the same day, opposite Southsea 
Castle. At low water the wreck is approached 
at about two or three fathoms. A ladder of 
sufficient length reaches the wreck from a vessel 
moored over. The person descends, his head 
enveloped ina large leaden mask, with glass 
eyelets, protected by small brass bars, his body 
covered with an Indian rubber dress, leaving his 
hands perfectly free, as also his legs and feet. 
By this means he traverses the wreck, and has 
been enabled to suspend a few 24 pounders, 
Which were hoisted into the vessel above. On 
the 20th inst., he discovered what is supposed 
was the captain’s (the late Sir George Grey, 
Bart.) wine-store. He first brought up one 
bottle, then two; he then took down a basket, 
Which he filled, and finally brought up 21 bottles 
—claret and port, which of course have been 
immerged in salt water for the last 37 years. 
He refused on the deck of the vessel 20s. a bottle 
for it, but handsomely tapped one by way of 
taster, for the bystanders. His agreement with 
Governmentistohave all he causes to be brought 
up, except the copper, which is to be deposited 
in the Dock-yard, tor which he will be allowed 
the usual salvage. An immense number of 
boats, chiefly filled with ladies, attend every day. 
= bottles are covered with immense barnacles. 
—Sun, 
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Hindoo Marriages—The Enquirer* contains 
some remarks upon Hindoo marriages. With 
respect to the Coolin Brahmins, it is observed, 
that “conscious their alliance is strongly so- 
licited by all, without reference to their age or 
circumstances, they never remain constant to 
their wives; they go on marrying as many 
times as they find opportunities; their wives 
sometimes exceed a score or two in number. 
We know personally a man that married fifteen 
wives without hesitation. We have heard of 
one who wanted a schoolbook to read, and being 
unable to afford buying it, entered into a con- 
tract of marriage, and supplied himself with it 





by the fee he received from his marriage. | 


Whenever any Coolin Brahmin feels inclined 
to provide himself with any article, and is un- 
able to pay for it, he marries purposely to 
supply his inclination.” 

Mackarel burying themselves in the Mud.— 
Admiral Pleville-Lepley, who had his home on 
the ocean for haif a century, assured M. La- 
cepede that at Greenland, in the smaller bays 
surrounded with rock, so common on this coast, 
where the water is always calm, and the bottom 


generally soft mud and fuci, he had seen in | no, 7,+ A Manchester Strike,’ a Tale, by Harriet Mar. 


the beginning of spring myriads of macka- 
rel with their heads sunk some inches in the 
mud, their tails elevated vertically above its 
level; and that this mass of fish was such, that 
at adistance it might be taken for a reef of 
rocks. The admiral supposed that the mackarel 
had passed the winter torpid under the ice and 


ten pound note.” ‘“ Well, sir, I have found it, 
and here it is.”” “ Thanks, my good lad, here’s 
a sdvereign for you.” “ No, sir, | want no reward 
for being honest ;” but, looking at him with a 
knowing grin—*‘ wasn’t it lucky none of the 
gentlemen found it ?” 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 





Days of | Phermom. | Barometer. cs 
WotMou. | Max. Minc| Noone | | Winds. | Weather. 


Th. 19,72 46 30.00 | N.W. Clear. 
Fr. 73 «48 | 30.02 N.E. | Cloudy. 
Sat. 65 47 Stat. | Ditto. 
Sun. 4M 46 Stat. | Ditto. 
| Mon. 2: 47 Stat Ditto. 
Tues. 4 bl 20.04 | Ditto. 
Wed. Si Stat Ditto. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulus, Cirrostratus. 

Nights and Mornings fair throughout the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 59°. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 54min. During the 
last two months we have had no night, only twilight ; 
the sun’s greatest depression not exceeding 18°. Night 
commenced on W ednesday. 

















NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming. — Miustrations of Political Economy, 


tineau. 
Reflections and Admonitory Hints of the Principal 


| of aSeminvary, by John Fawcett. 


snow; and added, that for fifteen or twenty days | 


after their revival, these fishes were aflected 
with a kind of blindness, and that then many 
were taken with the net; but as they recovered 
their sight the net would not answer, and hooks 
and lines were used.—Edin. Journ. of Science. 
Dagenham Breach, near Barking.—This fine 
piece of water was formed more than 100 years 
since by a disruption of the banks of the Thames, 


Although scarcely perceptible to the taste, the , 


water contains a considerable quantity of salt: 
in many places itis very deep, and abounds with 
fish. Some years since the present proprietor 


made an attempt to stock it with sea-fish, and | 


some hundreds of small cod and other fish were 
putin. That they should not live was probable 
enough; but what is singular, from the time of 
their being put in to the present, not one has 
been scen, either alive or dead. It has been 
conjectured that they died, and that the eels and 
other fish of prey devoured them; but that the 
eels, voracious as they are, should not have 
spared one to tell the tale of their destruction, 
is beyond the bounds of probability.”’—Jiag. 
Nat. Hist. 

Misseltoe.—Mr. Doveston succeeded in get 
ting the misseltoe to vegetate on twenty-three 
sorts of trees ; but on most of them it soon died, 
particularly on the gummy and the resinous, 
and only throve well on its usual habitats, the 
apple and hawthorn. He states that he never 
saw it growing well and luxuriantly upon the 
oak but once, and that at Anglesea, and singu- 
larly enough, hanging almost over a grand 
druidical cromlech. ‘The misseltoe can only be 
propagated by seed; these are borne one in a 
berry, and when ripe, at Christmas time, may, 
by the tenacious gum which envelopes them, be 
readily fixed into the chinks of the bark of con- 
genial trees.” — Ibid. 

Character of a Gentleman.—A lawyer, at a 
circuit town, in Ireland, dropped a ten pound 
note under the table, while playing cards at the 
inn. He did not discover his loss until he was 
going to bed, but then returned immediately. 
On reaching the room, he was met by the 
waiter, who said, “I know what you want, sir, 
you have lost something.” “ Yes, I have lost a 











* See Atheneum, No, 245, 





The Natural Son, a Poem. 

A System of School Geography, chiefly derived from 
Malte Brun, and arranged according to the Inductive 
System, by S. G. Goodrich. 

Comparative View of the Industrial Situation of 
Great Britain, from 1775 to the Present Time, with an 
Examination of the Causes of her Distress, by A. Mun- 
dell. 

The Astrologian’s Guide, by Rupertus Stella. 
A View of the Climate and Medical Topography of 
British America, by William Rees. 

Just published.—Boundary Act, with Notes, &c., 
12mo. 3s.—The Double ‘Trial, 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s.— 
The English School of Painting and Sculpture, Vol, 3, 
Ixs.—Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, vol. 1, 305.— 
Mendham’s Pius the Fifth, 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—Sequel to 
Principle and Practice, 8vo. 3s. 6d.—The Churchyard 
Lyrist, 12mo. 3s.—The Museum, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 
2s.—Wishaw’s Analysis of the Keform Act, I2mo., 3s. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. 8, ‘ British India, 

ol. 3, 5s.—Robinson’s Essay on a Lay Ministry, l2mo, 
4s.—Characteristics of Woman, by Mrs. Jameson, % 
vols. Svo. 26s.—! indley’s Outline of Horticulture, 18mo, 
2s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 33,‘ Western 
World,’ vol. 2, 6s.—Russell on Elections and Reform 
Act, 12mo. 9s.—Alhambra, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s.—Arrow- 
smith's Grammar of Ancient Geography, 12mo. 6s.— 
\ Praxis on the Grammar of Ancient Geography, 12mo. 
ly. 3¢.—Arrowsmith’s Ancient Atlas, 12mo, 7s.— Edge- 
worth’s Novels, Vol. 4,5s.—Simeon’s Works, Vol. 1 to 
6,; Memoirs of Miss Graham, by bridges, l2mo. 
5s. td. —A Chart of Modern Europe, folio, 12s. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Dr. Grenville and Taust’s Catechism. — Our 
readers will remember the bitter sparring between the 
Doctor and H. H., which took place some time since in 
this paper. We cut the controversy short, presuming 
that Dr. Granville’s assertion was conclusive. We, 
however, contess that the parallel passages in the Quar- 
terly are not a little startling, and we are requested 
by H. H.to refer all who are interested in the ques- 
tion, to page 394 of the last number of that journal. 

Thanks to J. B.—C. B. M. —C. H. F.—P. R.—G. C, 
—S. D.—D.R.L.—+- 

Now that the Exhibitions are closed, we shall con- 
tinue the Series of “ Living Artists”: our next will be 
Georce Jones, R.A 

We are among the patient and enduring; and it was 
only when literary piracy was carried to an extent 
scarcely credible, that we determined to put a stop to 
it by every means the law allowed to us; and, once 
resolved, we are not to be deterred from our purpose. 
We have reason to know, that certain persons, notwith- 
standing the injunction, have continued to sell No. 13 
of The Thief; and we forewarn them, that from this 
hour not one shall escape punishment that does not 
escape detection. ‘Ihe Publisher, and all other re- 
spectable Booksellers and Newsmen, have not only 
submitted to the law, but have acknowledged the 


justice and propriety of our proceeding ; and we will 


not permit the unprincipled to set us at defiance.— 
While on this subject, we must express our regret that 
the Editor of the Omnibus has followed the example 
of the Editor of the New Monthdy, and stolen from us 
without acknowledgment. It is not often that he of- 
fends in this way; but we are in no humour longer to 
pesmit it. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


PRESERVATION OF CROSBY HALL. 
At a Meeting held at the City of London 


Tavern, to take into consideration the best means to be 
adopted for Preserving and Restoring CROSBY HAL L, in the 
City of London, W. T. Copztanp, Esq. M.P. and Alderman of 
the Ward, in the Chair, 

It was resolved unanimously, 

First, That it is highly expedient to preserve from destruction 
that rare and beautiful specimen of the domestic architecture 
of the fifteenth century, known as Crosby Hall, in the City of 
London, 

Second, That subscriptions be opened for the purpose of defraying 
the expense of the necessary repairs. 

Third, That a Committee be formed, with full authority to carry 
into effect the necessary arrangements; to apply the Funds 
to the restoration of the Fabric; and to appropriate the 
Building to such public object as the Committee may deem 
expedient. 

Fourth, Tiat the Members of the Committee, and the Treasurer, 
be requested to receive subscriptious. 

Fifth, That Octavius Wigram, Fsq. be requested to act as 
Treasurer, 

Sixth, That Samuel James Capper, Esq. be requested to act as 
Honorary Secretary. 





The following meeerinrens Were immediately announced : 
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*,* The gentlemen, to whose names this mark ¢ is attached, 
form the Committee, by whom Subscriptions will be received 
and by the following Bankers; Messrs. Barnetis and Co,; Coutts 
and Co.; Drummond and Co. ; Glyn and Co.; Hammersley and 
Co.; Hankey and Co.; and Williams and Co. 


S. J, CAPPER, 
Hon, Sec, 
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a eee AND Senees OF 
. ~ ENGLAN 


o r 
BRitisHe “"MAGAZ INE, 
AND MONTHLY REGISTER OF 
RELIGIOUS AND ECCLESIASTICAL pr alae 

PAROCHIAL HISTORY, EMIGRATION 
DOCUMENTS RESPECTING THE STATE OF THE Poor, &e. 
VOLUME THE FIRST. 

No. VI. for Auaust, price 2s. completes the FIRST VOLUME, 
price 12s. 6d. purple cloth; 1 presenting a good opportunity 
for all intending to become SUBSCRIBERS to commence the 
Work. 

It contains, among many curious and valuable ORIGINAL 
THEOLOGICAL PAPERS by able hands, Contributions from 
Dr. ED. BURTON, Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford; 
Mr. SOAMEs, Author of the © Hist ory of the Reformation ;’ and 
humerous other emine me or arned Writers, both Divines and 
Laymen. Biographical N 

SKETCHES of the ? ROC HIAL HISTORIES 

(embellished with Engravings, by superior Artists) of 
PRESTON CHURCH, Sussex | (late Bishop 
ALDERINGTON CHURCH, 


near f 





TO THE CLERGY, 
THE 











Shre wsl ury 
Heber’s) 
| POYNINGS CHURCH, Sussex 
, Herts sl BUDEAUX CHURCH, 
near | Me 

(accompanied with a descriptive account)an Engraving of 
THE VAN DIE VEN’s LAND COMPANY'S “Whe 
re “ERE L AR HEAD, NEW SOUTH V 
E OLDEN fore in extracts Roa Original 
Papers, Parish Reg isters, and s ¢ Books—SACRED POETRY 
—CORRESPON DENCE on colincte highly interesting, valuable, 
and useful to the Clergy, Landholder, Magistrate, Country Gen- 
leman, Parochial Officers, and Religioas and Benevolent World— 
REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS— RRPORTS of RE 
LIGIOUS and BENEVOLENT MEETINGS and SOCLETIES— 
ECCLESIASTICAL TRIALS—IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS 
specting Church Revenues, Parish Accounts, Poor’s Rates, Sta- 
tistics, Emigration, Population, Sasings Banks, the Allotment 
System, Commission Reports, Plans for the Amelioration of 
the Condition of the r, Abstracts of Bills and Aets of Parlia- 
ment—UNIVERSITY NEWS: 





ST. ALBANS 
gee 
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Oxford, Cambridge, Durtar 
King’s College, Scotland, Dub! in, Wales, Prussia, &&¢ "ECC LE 
SIASTICAL INTELLIGE ~ E; Ordinati ae Cierical Appoint- 
ments, Preferments, CLERGY Dece ASED, arranged in tables; 


rths— EVE NTS OF EAC i MONTH, 
Books a 
of the 


arranged 
smouncemeuts—Mis- 
Funds, London Markets, 


Marriages and B 
under Counties—List of New 
cellaneous Lntelligence—State 








&c. Xtc. 
The Volume contains 640 octavo pages; and either that, or the 
Numbers (which are published on the First of every Month), may 
be had of all Bookseliers, Stationers, aud Newsmen. 
Londox rin Turrill, 2 t-street; Parker, 
Grauat, Cambridge. 
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EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, ESQ 

















T~RASBER*°S MAGAZIN E. 
The AUGUST It np Recollections of a 


Gentlewoman, No.1, Madame du nomial ge Sarton 2n— The 
Schoolmaster’s Experience in gate, No. 3, Necessity of an 
Appeal € urt—Geograp hical and Sta tistics al Account of the All- 
in-myne-Ees, or Fancy Isles— The Bell of St. Bride’s, by a 
Hlackiriar’s Man—Episties to the Litera . 5, Nathan Batt, 
. to Doctor »wring—Mary Hughes, of the Welsh 
hiands—Romantic Poetry of Spam—Di s of Modern 
Geologists, No, 2—Elizabeth Brownrigge, a Ta The Church 
and the Liberals—Domestic Manners ‘ol i British, by Colonel 
Hick: Vs Letiers 5 and 6—Secret Llustructions to General Wolfe 
for the Conquest of Quebec—Gailery of Literary Character 
27, with a Portrait of the Author of ‘The Siamese Ty ‘ho 
lericus on Economy— “e the Contagious Nature of the Cholera— 
Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, Beli Diecose, God of the Sun, and Ned 
Corrid, the Stone Cutter—Leuer to the Primate of Ireland on 
the State of the Irish Church and other Matters, by Sir Morgan 
©’ Doherty, Bart. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 
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On the Ist of August, embellished with a finely-engraved Portrait 
oat LADY GREY, of Gr oT ud several Col ure d Costumes, 
YHE COUR MAGAZINE, 


Edited by 4, HON, MRS. NORTON, 
Containing Original Papers by 
Mrs. Shelley, Authorof * Frank- $. Sheridin, Esq. 

enstein’ Viscount Newark 
The late Thos, Sheridan, Esq. 1G. H. Caunter, Esq. 
Lord Morpeth Rev. H. Stebbing 
Mrs. Lee Clate Mrs, Bowdich) | A Member of Parliament, 
Mrs, Norton &e. &e. &e 
Lord Nugent 

No. I. for July, contains Original Coutributions by 
Miss Fanny gg Viset. Castlereagh 
P. 


No. IL. 








C. Macfariane hs Esq. 
T. Roscoe, F nt 
Mrs. Norton Lord Newark 


If. Caunter. 





Mrs. P. Blackwood Rev. 
Tyrone Power, Esq. 
Published by Edward Bull, 
Beliand Bradfute, Edinburgh 
also Monthly by every Bookse lie rin the Kingdom, 





6, Holles-street, Cavendish- equare : 
and C un at Dublin. Supplied 
Price 39. 6d. 








Conduit-street, July, 1832. 
HE METROPOLITAN, 
Edited by raom AS CAMPBDLL, Esq. Author of 
The Pleasures of Hope, 

ST, will contain, 
THOMAS Moore, Esq. 
alia Rookh.’ 

XI. Letters from Paris, 
XII. Widowhood. 





for AUC 

I. A Poetical Article by Author of 
; sh 

II, Memoirs of the late Sir Jas. 


a mg by Thos. Camp- 


bell, Es XIIf. Sailor’s Narrative. 
Ill. 7 sa k Gf the Pale, by Lady | XIV. The Pachaof Many Tales, 
Mo gan. XV. Reminiscences of an old 





Admiral. 

XVI. fy Policy. 

XVII. Fearn’s Answer to 
Lady. , * Shepherd, 


IV. Pei er Sim nple, by - Author 
of * Newton Forste 

V. South America, 2 the Au- 
thor of Travels in that Coun- 





try. XVIIL. Peter Pindaries. 
VI. Clavering’s Auto- biography. XIX. Lines to Napoleon in his 
Vil. Another Mrs. Trollope ! Robes. 
VILL. Trish Tithes. Reviews of New Works, Fine 


IX. Naval Architecture. 
X. The Obeah Woman. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street ; Bell and Bradfute, Edin- 
burgh; J. Wakeman, Dublin; and sold also by all Booksellers 
and Newsmen throughout the kingdom, 





Arts, the Drama, &c. &c. &e. 











On Tuesday next will be published, price 2s. 6d, 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, No, 
V., for AUGUST, 1832. 


CONTENTS = 


1, Parliamentary Candidates—2, Auri Panegyricon—3, Quizzing 
4, On the passing of the Reform Bill, by the Author of the ‘ Cory 
Law Rhymes’—5, The Family of the Cold Feet, by the Author o 
the ‘ O'Hara Tales’—6, Song, by Mrs. Gore—7, The Punishment 
of Death, by the Author of Anti- Draco—8, Stanzas upou Raphael's 
Madonna allaSeggiola—9, A Squire, a whole Squire, and nothing 
but a Squire—iv, The Bank Charter—11, Stanzas written iy 
Windsor Chapel—12, An Improvisa-Tory Efiusion—13, Paddy 
Fooshane’s Fricassee—14, British Taxation and Expe nditure—15, 
Lord Mahon’s War of me Suecession—16, Some late Passages in 
the Life of John Bull, The Tweltth of August—1s, Poor 
Gyp—19, Louis a i " Miss Martineau’s | lustrations ° 
Political Economy—21, The Despots’ Chatlenge to Germany— 
A Johannie—23, The Days of the Week—24, * 
Place Book—25, Summer—26, Sonnet—27, Monthly Register, &e, 




















Tait’s Common 











Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin, 





NOTICES OF NO. IV. 
FOR JULY. 
SUN. 

“This is a jewel of a number: compared to which, all the 
former ones are as Bristol Diamonds. There is a strength aud 
heartiness iu its feelings, a soundness in its opinions, and a grace 
and vivacity in its style, which deserve all the praise we can be- 
stow onit. Itis essentially, in the strictest acceptation of the 
te rm, i a pone Magazine—a Magazine written by aud for the 
people 

GLOBE. 

“The paper on the ‘Decline and Fall of the Pitt System, 
gives a vivid outline of the circumstances which led to the pre- 
seut situation of things in this country. It is addressed to the 
Young Meu of England i of whom, we hope, will read it 
carefully through, and examine for themselves * Ure cause of this 
effect.’ We congratulate Mr, Tait on the success of his talented 
and promising Magazine, and look forward with contideuce to is 
useful and pleasing career. 














EXAMINER. 






 Tait’s best paper is on ‘Society in Engla and a very 
searching one it is. There is also @ short arucie ou the Bank 
Charter, following up the very able exposition in the preceding 
number,’” 


NEWRY EXAMINER, 


Utterly unacquainted as we are, with any one circumstance 
connected with fait’s Magazine, except the name of its pub 
lisher, we nevertheless feel so strong au interest iu its success 
that we almost hesitate to offer our humble tribute to its merits, 
lest the weed of praise should be influenced by the partiality we 
cannot help entertaining towardsa periodical, which, in matter, 
manner, tendency, aud spirit, iscompletely atler our own heart, 
The last of the Monthly Publicatious, which the great, though 
how somewhat chastened desire tor periodical literature, has 
called into existence, it was the first on the other side of the 
water to take up trish affairs with interest, discuss them with 
candour, and lend to the cause of Ireland the sterling metal of 
& powe rtul support, Qualloyed by the insolence of affected patrou- 
Biackwood’s is the Magazine, not of Toryism, but of 
: itadheres like @ staunch partisan to the leaders of it 

arty, even “yr these leaders have abandoned their principles. 
Pra r’s professes Toryisam in theory ; but mauls so unmercilully 
the Tories as a party, that it is almost a levciler in practice, The 
Metropolitan and the New Montily are still tinged with Whig- 
gery in their course, though they flow from founts of the purest 
Radicalism. But Tatt’s is emphatically the Magazine of the 
People. It is amongst its monthly coatemporaries what the 
Westminster Review is among its quarterly competitors : it takes 
principle, not expediency, for its guiding star; it leads in the 
vanward line, lustead of toll owing in the wake of public events; 
and, with ‘The greatest happine ss of the greatest number,’ as 
the motto of its dag, it pursues its course to atiain, not the 
triumph of a party, but the well-being of the whole com- 
munity. 

** The number of Tait’s Magazine 
ness, piquaucy, and variety, for the 
fauit withthe bast.” 

















for July has all the light- 
want of which we found 


CALEPONIAN MERCURY (EDINBURGH) ). 
“Mr. Tait is progressing steadily in his adve nturous career, 
and holdiag on his “upward Way With unabated en . This 
Mag razine, Which, atits first starting, was regarded by the friends 
of treedom with the foad fear as we Tas the high hopes of aflec- 
tion, has now convinced the word that the first was vain, and 
the latter weil founded, The complete triumph of this pe riodical 
so early in its career, must be indeed consoling to all who are in 
earnest in their aspirations for the improvemeut of the pol jucal 
aud moral institutions of the country, Its success has not beea 
fostered by any pa mpe ring to the poutical prejudices of the many, 
or the still more despic able parualives of the few. Fearless of 
offending even its friends, it has maintained the truth, the whole 
trath, and nothing but the trath, on every subject: and been so 
abominably is rtial, that the short-sig hited of every faction— 
‘ Y outina pet, *To what party does 
rited exertions of its enterprising 
publisher have, no doubt, done much to asher it fairly * into this 
bustling world.’ But its unprecedented success las been solely 
owing to the honesty of its principles, and the commanding 
talent with which these have been developed.” 












LEEDS MERCURY. 

* Of all the periodicals, none seems to have a more vigorous 
and hardy constitution than Tait. He isan upright a: xi down- 
right triend of the people, with a strong tinge of Radicalisin. 
He goes straightforward in his pursuit of the public good; suffers 
himself to be “seduced neither to the right hand nor to the left; 
makes no compromise with priviley varties; but strives to be 
as ust as possible to the public, the whole public, and nothin 
but the public. He is supported by many able coutributors; am 
we recognize, in the articies ou * he Bink Charter,’ adres ating 
an entire abolition of that monopoly, the pen of Sir Henry Parnell, 
one of the bestiintormed, most judicious, and most houest, ol md 
public men. Several of the political papers are written “Oe 
great vigour and talent. Amougst the best of them, is that ‘Va 
the Deciine and Fall of the Pitt system.’ ” 
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NEW POEM BY LORD BYRON. 
TTHE NEW MONTHL Y MAGAZINE, 


“> 3UST, 
Edited by E. L. BU uw a Esq. M. P. Author of * Pelham,’ 
* Eugene Aram,’ &c 
Will comprise, among other interesting Papers by the most dis- 
tinguished Writers, A Continuation of Lady Blessintou’s Journal 
of her Conversations with Lord Byron, inc Indiag Zan Original and 

very singular Porm by his Lordship. 
_- shed by Colburn and Be utley, New Burlington-street. 


DINBU RGH REV IEW, No. 110, is jr 


published, 6s. 

Contents: 1, Palgrave’s Rise and Progress of the Eugilish Com- 
ec teh Corn Law Rhymes; aud other Poems, by the 
Author of the for ner—3, Political Condition of the Ltalian States 
—4, Landers’ Voyages and Discoveries on the Niger 
Comnercial Policy of Britain—6, Inglis’s Spain in i530; Present 
State and Prospects of that Couutry—7, Dr. Thomso Life and 
Writings of Cuilen—8, The Americans and their Detractors + 
Mrs. Trollope’s Manners of the Americaus, &c.—9, Tax on }% o- 
lcies of lnsurance—to, Rossetui on the Anti Papal Spirit of the 
italian Classics—11. Dumout’s Recollections of 
French Revolution, 

Longman and Co. London; and A. Black, Edinburgh. 
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3, Recent 





Mirabeau; the 








) the Ist of August, price ils 6d. No of 

"MONTHLY LEPOSITORY, 
Edited by W. J. FOX, 

Containing, 1, Goethe’s Works, No. III.—2, Co-operation— 
3, Mirabeau—4, The Village Poorhouse—5, On Witeheratt— 
6, The Bible illustrated by Shakspeare—7, On the Development 
of Genius in Ancient and Modera Times—s, signs of the Times 

-9, French Protestautism—10, Ou seeing a Glow-worm in a 
Charchyard—11, Scripture Criticism, No. 11, 12—Critical No- 
tices, Ac. 
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Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 





wa be published on the Ist of August (with the Magazines), 
by J. Gilbert (late W. Kidd), 228, Regeut-street, Lon 
i &?- COMIC MAGAZINE, 
Price only One Shilling, edited by the Editor of ‘ Figaro 

in London,’ 3 

The Feith Number of this elegant and amusing Periodical will 
contain Sixteen(!) richly Comic Illustrations by Seymour, and 
several highly-facetious Articles by Thomas air ye Eeq., t 
Moncrieff, Esq., Augustus Walter Arnold, Es« ot the ‘Au- 
thors of * Dramatic Stories’ ), * Figaro in Le ‘ondon,’ 1 he Great Ua- 
SS a » &e. &e 

. Miss L. She! riden (Editor of the ‘ 2 omic Offering 
p.. mised her valuable assistance for No. 

Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4, ple tifelis Hliestrate: -d by Seymour, con- 
fain several a Articles by Jolin Poole, Esq. (Author of 
¢ oe Pry,’ &c.) R. B, Peake, Es: }- (who illustrates for himself, ) 

V. T. Moncriefi, Esq. (Author of * Tom and Jerry,’ &e.) * I 
in in London, The "Author of * Absurdities,’ 
able, 

tt The whole Press has. been singularly unanimous in praise 
of ‘ the bd literary gem.’ 

2, Canto XVII. Price only 
One Shilling. Lllustrated by Seymour, and ele ntly prin “d, 
uniform The Mr. Murray's new edition of Lord Byron’s Works. 

he Poetical March of Humbug. Price 
only One Shilling. By the Great Unmentionable. Containing 
Caricature Imitations of the principal popular Poets of the day, 
after the manner of * Rejected Addresses,’ (accompanied by tight 
satirico-lyrico-biographico- critical Notices, aod PoriraitSketches, 
Autog _ &e. by Seymour, of the Hon, Mi s. Norton, L. FE. L., 
Jerdan, Campbell, Rob. Montgomery, the Baileys (Oid and New) 
she oh Poets (Southey, Wilson, W ordswot th, and Coleridge). 











*) has 


yaro 
Vhe Great Uninention- 





of Don Juan. 














SCHOOL and COLLEGE CLASSICS, with English Explanatory 
. otes, Examination Question s, &C. 
Ivy. BOOKS IL. to V. 
y Dr. HICKIE, 
Head Master of Hawkshead Grammar School. 
J Small 8vo. 8s. Gd. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A.; and sold by al! Booksellers. 
Ou the same plan Mr. Valpy has lately published ;— 
1, Cicero’s Select Orations. 7s. Gd. 


2. Herodotus. Containing the Continuous 
History alone of the Persian Wars. By the Rev.C.W, Stocker, D.D. 
2 vols. 18s. 

3. Euripsdes.— Hecube, Medea, Pheenissx, 
and Orestes. By the Rev. J. R. Major, Trin. Coll. Camb. and 
Head Master of King’s College Se hool, London. 5s. each Play. 

4. Sophocles. — C:dipus Tyrannus, (Edipus 
Coloneus, Antigone, and Trachinia. By the Rev, J. Brasse, D.D. 
late Pes of Trin. Coli, Camb, 5s. each, 

Thucydides. By the Rey. S. T. Bloom- 
held, >. D. 3 vols. 14. 75. 

6. Xenophon.—Anabasis. By F. C. Belfour, 
M. A. Oxon, F.R.A.S. LL.D, 8s. 6d. 

7. Xenophon.—Cyropadia. By E. H. Barker 
Esq. 95. 6d. 

8. Demosthenes. — Oratio Philippica I. ; 
Olyuthiaca [. If. et Ill.; de Pace; A’schines contra Demosthe- 
hem; Demosthenesde Corona. By the Same. 6s. 6d. 

9. Eschylus.—Prometheus. By G. Burges, 
M.A. Trin, Coll. Camb. 5s. 

10. Cicero.—De Officiis ; Text of Heusinger. 
rd edit. 6s. 

11. Cicero.—De Amicitia et de Senectute, 
from the Text of Ernesti; with all his Notes, and Citations from 
his INDEX LATIN, cle ERON., and much original matter, 
Critical and explanatory, in English, By E. H. Barker, Trin. 
Coll. Camb. 4th edit. 4s. 6d. 

12. Tacitus.—Germany and Agricola, from 
Brotier’s and Passow’s Text. By the Same. 4th edit, 5s. 6d. 

_ 13. Cxsar’s Commentaries. —De Bello Gal- 
lico. With Engravings. By the Same. 6s. 6d. 

14. Grotius de Veritate Christ. Relig.; with 
all the Notes of Grotius, Le Clerc, and others, translated into 
English. 6s. 

15. Juvenal and Persius, with Notes on the 
plan of Cicero’s Offices and Virgil. 5s. 6d. 

16. Plato. — Four Dialogues. The Crito, 
Greater Hippias, Second Alcibiades, and Syphus. 9s. 6d. 











REFORM ACT. 
This day is published (dedicated, by Ne ee to the Lord 
Chancellor), pri 
POPU LAR EXP OSITION of this im- 
’ portant Act; containing, 1,AN ANALYSIS of theseveral 
Sections which constitute its leading Principles, and of those 
Which relate to Registration and taking the Polis. 2, NOTES, 
explaining what must be done by Electors before ther can exer- 
cise their Franchises. 3, TABLES, com piles dfrom 2. artiamentary 
Documents, showing the Popalation aud Namber of £10. Houses 
in all the new Boroughs. 4, THE SCHEDULES, compicte. 
>» THE ORDI ws IN COUNCIL just issued relative to the first 
Registration. And 6, A HAW. ben NT of the waole Act. 
by JAMES WHISHAW. sarrister-at- Law. 
Printed for Stevens and Sons, “th il-yard, Lincoin’s-inn. 


VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Third edition, with Improvements, 3 ve 6v 
(TEE TESTAMENT, with ENGLISH 
und Explana- 


NOTES; containing Critical, Philological, 
tory Notes in English, from the most emineut Critics and Tnter- 
preters; with parallel pa ics, and with re- 
terences to Vigerus for dio ipses. To which 
is prefixed a short Treatise ov the Doctrines of the Greek Article, 
according to Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville Sharp, &c. brietly 
and compendiously explamed,as applicable to the eriticinm of the 
New Testament. The Various Readi as are recorded under the 
Text. Greek aud E sl bad lded at the end, 
D. 


by be 











sare a 
- VAL r Y, 

Two Pilates ar iven—one illustrative of the Travels of the 
Aposties, and the other a Map of Jude a, and a Pian of the City 
aud Temple of Jerusalem 

To this third pene yao have been added Parallel References, on 
the plan of Bishop Lioyd’s lite volume. 

Vitis Work is inte ee for Studeuts in Divinity as well as the 
Library. 

** After a mii 











ute examination, the author of the present Manual 


F 


considers this edition of the Greck Testament as the most valuable | 





of any that has yett vy ished with critical and philological 
apparatus, especially for studeuts who wish to purchase only ONE 
ed son at the Greck Tesiament.”—Horne’s Introduction to the 
Bihl 








This Gree! k Testament with English Notes is a valuable ac- 
cession to the aids of the undergraduate, the divinity student, 
and even the theologian. [tis preceded by a very able summary 
of the important doctrine of the Greek Article,— tfield on which 
Socinianism, with all its affccted display of « ruditic m, has been so 
sigually foiled. We cordially recommend it to our readers; and 
= ose who wish to parchase only ONE comprehensive copy of the 
Greek Testament, and that not very expeusive, will fad in this 
edition the very object of their search.”—Christian Remem- 
rancer 
** The young divine will find this work not only a safe guide in 
his studies, but the best which he can obtain within the compass 
of the same price and size.” —Classical Journal. 
Also, second edition, in one thick vol. 8vo, 2is. 
Gre e k Septuagint with the Apocrypha. E dited 
by A. J. Valpy, from the Oxford edition of Bos and Holmes. 
thie; edition is handsomely printed in one volume, svo. hot- 
pressed. FOR USE IN CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, as well 
as. the Library. 











2utly executed volume is very correc se printed, and 
id it to students in vlerence to the 
incorrect Cambrid rdam reprints of fi ve Vatican text) 
its price is so reason sas to place it within the reach of almost 
every one.”—Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 

i4t The Septuagint and Testament may be had in four uniform 
volumes. 

Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion-court, 
Fieet-street; aud sold by all Booksellers in London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. 


This ¢ 
cunide anne 




















tely published, price Ss. 6d 

ru ART ‘of PREVENTING the LOSS of 

TEETH. With simple Instractions intended and calculated 
to enable Medical Practiti« ners, and Persons residing at a dis- 
tauce, to adopt the Author’s practice of treating Diseases of the 
Feeth and Gums, including fis infallible Cure for Tooth-ache, 
Fastening of Loose Teeth, and the Stopping Decayed Teeth with 
Cement, Ke. Xe. Also, stating the improvements in fixing Arti- 
ficial Teeth, and a description of the Siliceous Pearl Teeth and 
Teeth Renovator, invented for restoring, without pain, decaved, 
discoloured, or broken front teeth, to a perfect and beautiful 
appearance; with testimonials from their Majesties’ Physicians 
and Surgeons. 








By JOSEPH SCOTT, Dentist. 

** A very excellent treatise, from a clever and experienced 
dentist, which those readers who value a good set of teeth will do 
we u to peruse.”—La.ty’s Museum 

* Next to the preservation of the e natural teeth, the ac quisition 
of a good artificial set is desirable, and it is on this subject we 
should particularly recommend the treatise of Mr. Scott.’ 
Albion, 

“We have read this treatise, and find it to contain much useful 
information, The auth r appears to have combined in it the re- 
sult of many years’ experience, both surgical and mechanical. 
We a ly recommend a pe rusal of tus work to all persons 
who set 2 tue upon their teeth.’—Weekly Dispatch. 

To be h DY of the Publishers, Simpkin and Marsuatl, Stationers’- 
hall-court, Ludgate-hiil; and all Booksellers i Town and 
Country; and of the Author, 6, Lowe r Grosvenor-street, London. 

















GREEK AND LATIN “CLASSICS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
BY THE REV. W. TROLLOPE. 
HE IL L AD of HOMER, chiefly from 


he Text of Heyne, with copious English No ites, illus- 
trating the Grammatical Construction; the Manuersand Castoms, 
the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages; and Pretimi- 
vary Observations on Points of Classical Interest and Importance 
ounected with Homer and ae Writings. 
By the I - TROLLOPE, 
Late of Pembroke Colles “) pat No ot i Masters of 
Christ’s Hospital. 
2 vols. vo. 11, 45. boards. 

Pentalogia Graca. Sophoclis (idipus 

Tyrannus, “dipus C oloneus, et Antigone; Euripidis Pheonisse ; 

t Aschyli Septem contra Thebas. Quinque scilicet Dramata de 
celeberrima Thebaide seripta. Notis Anglice scripts ilustravit, 
et Lexicon vocum difliciliorum adjecit, Gulielmus Trollope, M.A. 
8v0. las. boards, 

The Bellum Catilinarium of Sallust, and 
ice sro’s Four Orations against Catiline. With English Notes, 
and an Introduction; together with the Bellam Jugarthinum of 
Sallusi. By the Rev. W. Troliope, M.A. l2mo. 3s, 6d. bound. 

$. Excerpta ex Ovidii Metam. et Epist. 
With English Notes, and an Introduction, containing Rules for 
construing, a Parsing : Praxis, kc. By the Same. l2mo,. 43s. Gd, 





















und, 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St, Paui’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 








as D’ISRAELI AND LORD NUGENT. 
This day is published, in svo. price 2s. 6d. 
HLtOs Tt, HAMPDEN, and PYM; 


or, @ Reply of the eae or of a Book entitled ‘ Commen- 





ie son the Life and Re of Charles [.? to the Author of @ 
Book enti ted * Some Memori rials of John Hampden, his Party, and 
his Times. 


Henry ( Ibura and Ric — - 
1 whom, and all e may now be | 
MR. DISKRAELES COMMENTARIES, 

The Fifth and concluding Volume, vo. 14s. 

“ The ‘Commentaries on the Lie and Reign of Charles 1.’ 
form by far the most important work upon that important age 
that modern times have produced, More curious diligence and 
sagacity have seldom been exercised upon any portion of History, 

ud seidom with so much success.” —Quarterly Review, July, 1832. 


ley, New Burling feo street. 





Under the Supe rnbensrees of the Society for the Difiusic om of of 
= Knowledge, 
On Tuesday, July 31, will be published, 
(THE GAL LERY of PORTRAITS. No. IIT. 
Containing Boyle, Turenne, and Watt, with Memoirs, 
Imperial svo. Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The British Museum: Egyptian Antiquities ; 
being Part XXXIV. of the Library of Bute raining Knowledge, 
completing the 17th Volume. Price of the Part, 2s. sewed; of 
the Volume, 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, e 

The Penny Magazine, Part IV. for July. 
Price 6d. sewed. All the back Nambers of the Penny Magazine 
are constanuy kept on sale. 

Also, lately published, 

The Quarterly Journal of Education, N 

Price 5s. sewed, 
London: 





No. VII. 


Charles Knight, 15, Pall Mall East. 


On the ist of August will be publishec 


TOL. 1. of the NEW SERIES of the POLAR 
STAR and EXTRACTOR, price 7s. in durable Boards. 

A volume of unequatied interest and attraction sor a lover of 
literature, and, asa mere book, the cheapest of the da 

PART LL. will be published with the Magesines on the First 
of August, containing an immense quantity of the most interest- 
ing aud valuable reading. 

Otlice, 1, Neweastie-street, Strand ; and sold by Simpkin and 
Marshall ; aud all Booksellers and Newsmen throwghout the 
Kingdom, 





HORSE BAZAAR 
FOR THE SALE OF 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, SADDLERY, 
FURNITURE, AND MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
KING STREET, AND BAKER STREET, 
PORTMAN SQUARE. 
M*: M. C. ALLAN, having purchased the 
bove > ndous Establishment, late the Property of 
John Maberley, Esq. M.P., feels proud in offering to the Nobility 
and Ge ntry all tee sae intages of a 
MARKET UNEQUALLED 1n EXTENT anp AT- 
TRACTION; and affording every convenience and facility for 
all the purposes for which it was originally intended, viz. for 
the SALE oi 
HORSES axp CARRIAGES by Auction and Commis- 
sion; also for HARNESS, SADDLERY, FURNITURE, and an 
infinite variety of Qther Articles. 

The PREMISES COVER UPWARDS of TWO ACRES of 
GROUND, comprising magnificent Stabling for Four Hundred 
Horses, Loose Boxes, and extensive Exercising Grounds. A capa- 
cious RIDING HOUSE, 

IMMENSE CARRIAGE GALLERIES, 
capable of containing upwards of FIVE HUNDRED CAR- 
R IAGES; large HARNESS SHOW-ROOMS; 

An elegant LADIES’ BAZAAR for the Sale of Miscellaneous 

rticles ; 
SALOON for the 
FURNITURE. 





And a SPLENDID Display and Sale of 

rhe Managers of the several Departments are persons selected 
for their unexeceptionable talents and integrity; and as the Pro- 
prictor pledges himself strictly to preserve his ¢ haracter of Agent, 
by not dea ailing himself, nor suffering any persons employed by 
him to deal, either directly or indirectly, or misrepresent, he 
fully trusts that his impartial system will be duly appreciated, aud 
that his Establishment will meet with universal support, 

The Prospectus, which details the whole arrangements, May 
be had a at the Counti ug House. 


A NEW LIGHT. 
ONE PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 


e producing instaut Light, without the aid of a — or any 
apparatus, and, unlike any other fire-box, of whatever descrip- 
tion, there is no possibility of their getting out of repair in any 

climate. This is the most simple and best mode of producing 
Light ever invented. No bed-room, drawing-room, or counting 
house should be without them: for cigar-smokers ‘they are un- 
equalled ; on coach, horseback, or sea, in any current of air, they 
still retain their fire, and emit, on being burat, a fragrant pere 
fume; are perfectly innocent aud free from danger. 


JONES’S LUCIFERS, or CHLORATE MATCHES. 

This isa very simple and cheap mode of producing instant 
Light, simply by drawing the match through saud-paper, and will 
never impair by ping. Is. per box. May be had of all respect- 
able Chemists, Tobacconists, &c. throughout the kingdom. 


S. JONES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 
for perfaming and disinfecting Dining, Drawing, and Bed-rooms; 
the most simple and elegant Pastile ever invented, for large 
parties or crowded apartments; they will be found to emit the 
most fragrant perfume that can be imagined ; they burn with 
any kind of spiriinous perfame, sach as Eau de Cologne, Laven- 
der-water, &c. which may be varied at pleasure. The expense of 
burning is not one penny ue hour. 
AS, 
























S$. JONES’S A 

for boiling half a pint of aa rin three minutes. 
BACHELORW’S DISPATCH, 

for boiling a panes of water, and cooking a steak, chop, of eggs, 
no nine tine 
: PERIPUR isk CONJURORS, and every description of PORT- 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, gipsy and water parties, 
from 10s. 6d. to 14 guineas, to cook from one to twenty dishes, 
Merchants and Captains will find it to their interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201, STRAND,—N.B. The New Kitchen is kept 
goiug on Tuesdays aud Fridays, from one to three o'clock, 








THE ATHENAZUM. 





VIV ERSITY 


The CLASSES in the 
on the Ist of OctTosER. 
gthe Ist, and ae AW,on the 7th of NovemeBen. 

Prospectu f the Classes may ~ had = a University, and 
at Mr. Sohn 1 Taylor’ 's, 20, Upper Gower-str 

T HOM AS COATES, Secretary. 
26th July, 1s32. 


OF LONDON. 


FACULTY of MEDICINE commence 
Those in the FACULTIES of ARTS on 














Gower-street, 





To BE SEEN DAILY, from 1v to 6, at the GRAND BXHIBI- 
TION ROOM, 7, Adelaide-street, Lowther Arcade, West 
Strand. Admittance Oue Shilling. 


> ate . : 
4 STEAM-GUN, an Engine of extraordi- 
nary Power, discharging against a Target in pevad Se- 

conds, a Volley of Seventy Balls every successive ha!f hoer—a 
newly-discovered SYSTEM OF EVAPORATION, te ~K to the 
essential lmproveme he various Manufactures—a briiiant CO M- 
BUSTION OF STEEL, effected by an intensely-rapid resolution 
of a softiron pls ohscee ‘powerful APPARATUS ror COMPRESS- 
ING aériform Fluids, Liquids, or Solids—a wonderful MAGNET, 
producing a Sp igniting Gunpowder—an unrivalled and mo st 
extensive Coi m of Antediiuvian FOSSIL ORGANIC RE- 
MAINS—STEAM-1 OAT a LS in Motion on Water—and a 
newly-invented REVOLVING RUDDER—with other Objects of 
general Interest and Amusement, affordiag ample gratitication 
to the scientific and curious, 

his Exhibition will be rendered available for great National 
purposes, as the Public become informed that the Proprietors 
receive, on loan, Works of Practical Science, tree of any charge 
to the Possessors,—rese Tying ouly the exercise of their own 
judgment, that the Productions brought to their notice are suit 
able to the de sign of the ir Establishment. 

























CLIMATE IN CONSUMP r1ON N. 

Just published, new edition, Svo. 12s. 
TRHE INFLUENCE of CLIMATE in 
CHRONIC DISEASES of the CHEST, DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS, Xe, with an A unt of the Places resorted to by In- 
valids in England and the South of Europe; their 
particular Dise ead and Directions for lavalids while Tr avelling 
and Residing Abroa 
By 





“TAMES CI tK, M.D. F.R.S. 
Physici ian to St. George’s Luatirmary, &c. 
Jolin Murray, Aibemaric-street. 





This is day is published, small Svo, illustrated with Bo 4 ood -cuts, Ss. 
TO. XXXIIL. of the FAMILY LIBRARY, 
L SRS ON NATURAL MAGIC. 
Addressed to Sir WALTER SCOTT, bySir DAVID BREWSTER. 
7 September Ist will be published, 
Family Library, No. XXXIV., being Lives 
of Scottish Worthies, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





- 





In afew days, 


HE OLIAD. A Poem. 


a. rivted ted Saunders and Otley, Conduit-strect. 
s day is published, price Is. 6d. 
HE NOOZE ED AFFAIR:—A Word for 
the Pe ople of India. 
__ London: Hatchard and S« a, ie Ny. 


On the ist August, 
pene ST RATIONS 
ECONOMY. 
A MANCHESTER 
Ry HARRIET 
__ Charles Fox, 67 





‘a POL ITICAL 
No. VIL. 

STRIKE A TALE, 
MARTINEAU, 

, Pateruoster-row. 











Just published, Cc 8vo. 16s. boards, 
STORY of CHARLEMAGNE; 
i ped a Sketch of the a. and History of France from the 
Fuil of the Romau Empire to the Rise of the Carlovingian 


Dynasty. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
London: Longman CS, Or we, B ro wi, Green, and Co. 


Now pu blishing, two lat 
PARADISE LOst, 


1. 
DA NDE oo? © M. 
Designed by J. MARTIN, Es 
And engraved by Mr. MARTIN Ae J. P. Kar ILLEY. 
Il. 
SATAN IN CO NCIL 
Designed and engraved by J. MARTIN, Esq. 

Prints, each, 11. tls. 6d.; Proofs, 2l. 12s. Gd.; Proofs before 
letters, 41. 4s. ‘These splendid Engravings are ‘how ready for 
delivery 

Pabushed by F. G. 
principal Dealers 












» Mezzotinto Ex 
uniform in size with 





gravings from Mi lton’s s 
Beishazzar’s Feast.’ 





Harding, 24, Corwhill; and to be had of the 
Town and Country, 





CORRECTED TO MAY 1532, 
Ppenserrs PEERAGE of the United 
Kingdom, with the NEW PEERS and their Anas. In 
2 vols, I/, 8s. 

Debrett’s Baronetage, incuding the NEW 

BARONETS, with their Awms. ols. 1. 
Lon ahi und Co. ; T. Cadell; 
J. M. Richardson; Baldwin 


Printed tc ne Risin ms; Clarkes 
J. Richardsor ns JE oth ; J. Booker; 
* vey; Hatchard and Soa; Hamilton 
E. Lloyd: W. Pickering; E. Hodgson ; 
J. Templen n an “uta and I, Egerton's Esacaion. 


we “CHURCH ESTABLISHMENS 
FOUNDED IN 5 RR Oe 
By x LAYMAN. 

* We strongly recomme his pamphlet to the attention of the 
public, “ Most ¢ and able exposure of the errors of the 
Church of -Monthly Review. 

* [ts statements have been cautiously made, and great care has 
been taken that its positions aud feasonings should be strictly 
correct.”"— Baptist Miscellany. 

London : Ez Hingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exc hange . 
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Second edition. 224 














mee peob lishing in Wee kly Numbers, price One Penny, and in 
Monthiy Parts, price, With a Supplement, Sixpence, 
HE SA T URDAY MAGAZINE; 
Under the Direction of the Committce of General Litera- 
ture and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 
London : John W. Parker, 445, (West) Strand ; and sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen in the ~ 














RASER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Pablisher begs to announce that the Number for August 
will commence the Sixth Volume, presenting a good ec ageeee J 
for all who teel desirous of taking in his Journal monthly, which 
is supplied regularly on the first of every month by all Bookse llers, 
Stationers, and Newsmen. Orders to be sent before the ist August, 

The Fifth Volume, just completed, may be had iv green cloth, 
price 16s. 6d.; or in Numbers, price 15s. 

215, Re: geut- street, July 25. 





STANDARD NOVELS, VOL. XVIII. 
On the Istot August, to be completed in 2 Agee oe hig bound and 


beautifully embellished, price 6s. e¢ 
HE PASTOR’S FII SIDE. 
By Miss JANE PORTI R. 
The following have already appeared in the present series. 
Each volume, price only 6s. tiay be had separateiy. 
MO | ab — us of War- r] By 
’ , = | 
The Pioneers, By peenrune 








Seottis uh Chie fs, 





Lastof the Mohicans ( ©°°P*"+ | Discipline, 

ihe Prairie, Self-Control, Baan f Brunton. 

rr unkenstein, by Mrs. Shelley. mn rarian Brothers, by A. M. 
The Ghost-Seer, by Schiller. | 


Fdgar Huntly, by Brown. 
Caled Williams, Dy 

. Leon, § Godwin. 

yes y Colburn aud Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


Cc ant erbery Tales, by S. and H, 


LO. 





MISS EDGEWORTH’S WORKS, 

In Monthly Volumes, to match with the Waverley Novels and 

ord Byron's Works. 

On the Ist of August will be published, the Fourth Volume of this 
very elegant edition, adorned with a ee by H, Kobin- 
Sully and a Vignette "py E. Goodall, being 

TOLUME I. of the POPUL AR TALE Ss. 
Price 5s. elegantly bound in cloth and let d. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, and the other ; 0 opti tors. 
In i2mo. price 4s. 6d. 
MANUAL of GRECIAN ANTIQUI- 

i TIES; being a Compendious Account of the Manners and 

Customs of the Ancient Grecks, with an Appendix on the Greek 

Coinage and Currency. Compiled for the use of Schools and 

private Students, 

By G. H. SMITH, Te acher of the Classics, 
John R. Priestley, C« went-garden, 








Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. boards, 
. S 
tg ATISES on several very important Sub- 
jects in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
By Captain FORMAN, RN 
Author of § Letters on the Real Cause of our Commercial Distress,” 
ie ice lew; ‘A Letter to Mr. Cobbett, in Refutation of the Ar- 
ments whieh are containe din bis Book on Paper against 
G ld,’ price is.; and ‘A Letter to Mr. Attwood, M.P. on the 
Currency Qi estion,’ price 6d. 
Dedicated, without permission, to the Right Honourable 
ord Broagham and Vaux 
London: Le onginan, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 











— = s! ry price 4s. 6d. neatly haif-bound and iia 
fully dedicated to H.R.EL the Princess, Victori 


( tON\ ERSATIONS FAMILIE RES ; 
J CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS: for the Use of fount 
Ladies from Nine to ‘Twelve Ye ars of Age. 
y F. GRANDINEAU, 
French Master » H.R. MW , and Protessor of the French Language 
t Westminster Coliege, &c 

London: Simp kif aud Marshall, St ationer “hall: court; Birch, 
Kensington; and may be had of ail Booksellers. 

** If these Conversations shall have the suecess with the public 
which they have had with the anthor’s pupils; if they shallrender, 
as they have done, a daily employment not a task, but a pasiime 
to the interesting students for whose use they are intended, the 
author will have pained his bject, and be more than repaid for 
his trouble.’—Preface, 

By the same Author, and will be pubiished in a few days, 
Petit Precepteur, 


























18, St. Paul’ sc here hyard, July, 1832. 

MHE REV. C HARLES SIMEON’S 

é we RRS. The first six volumes, containing Genesis to the 

Psaims inciusive, will be published on the Ist of August. Pro- 

spectuses aud 8 pee imens may be — gratis, on application to the 

Publishers, through any Booksell 

The Rev. THOMAS HARTW EL L HORNE, B.D. is preparing 
copious ludexes, applicable to every part of the Work. 








Loudon: | Boldews rth and Ball. 
On Fric e7th ly 1832, was ‘pub’ price 6d. the First 
Number of a V yurnal of Foreign Scieuce aud Literature, 





iu the French L age, to be calle d 


E CER Cc LE, Journal de la Littéra- 


ture et des Arts, Theatres, Critique, Mavurs, Modes Fran- 





ject of this undertaking isto lav before the British Pub- 
lie and Foreizne rs, extracts from t literary press of the Couti- 
nent, and to make known, as m as possible, that which is 
amusing and instructive in Freach literature, 

Fenwick de Porquet and Cooper, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden; to whom communications for the Editor, advertisements, 
and works for review are to be addressed. 











Aug ust 1 will be published; containing 17 highly-finished En- 
avings, Part 1. price 4s. of 
TE sTMOR tL AND, CUMBERLAND, 
DURHAM, and NORTHU we... AND Illustrated : dis- 
playing their splendid Lake Scenery, Seats, &c 
Drawings by THOMAS ALLOM; 
ROSE. 











+ From Original 
with Descriptions by THOMAS 


TO TOURISTS. 

In aconvenient Pocket Volume, illustrated by highly-finished 
Engravings, and Original Music, price 7s. 6d. 

Killarney Legends, arranged as a Guide to 
Lakes. Edited by IT. Crofton Croker. 
Most charmingly illustrated, this unique Guide to the Lakes 
isa remoditication of Mr.Croker % delightful Le gends of the Lakes, 
in two volumes, published about three years ago. Itis now a 
portable volume, vith many interesting engravings, and the lite- 
rary portion of it replete with the drollery “of the Author; while, 
at the same time, itis as good a guide as it is a pleasant compa- 
nion to every picturesque beauty, striking character, aad local 
curiosity about ag —Lilerary Gazette. 

Loudon; Fisher, Son and Co, 


the 


















ANTI-PAPAL SPIRIT OF THE ITALIAN CLASSICs, 
Just published, in one vol. 8vo. price 16s, 

ULLO SPIRITO ANTI-PAPALE CHE 
i= PRODUSSE LA RIFORMA, e sulla Segreta Influenza ch’ 
Esercito nella Letteratura d’ Europa, e Specialmente d'Italia, 
come Risui® da Molti suoi Classici, massime da Dante, Petrarca, 
Boccaccio, 

Disquisizioui di GABRIELE ROSSETTI, 
Professore di Lingua e Letteratura Italiana nel C ollegio del Re 
in Londra, 
1 reuttel | and Ce Co, 30, Soho-square. 


M eames Jy 5 NEW —— ETC, 
In 3 vols. post 8 
HETDENMAUER, 
Or, THE BENEDICTINES. 
By the Author of * The Spy,’ &c. 


T HE 
Il. 


New and cheape iy dition, 2 vols, post 8vo. I6s. 
THE ALHAMBRA, 


By 4 — Crayon. 








CAPT. SKINN VE x SE xe U RSIONS IN INDIA, 
Is. Svo. with Plates. 

Contents: Voyage na a Fleet from Calcutta through the Sun- 
derbunds to Dinapore-—Visii to Delbi—Extraordinary Femaie— 
Scenes in a Camp— Mysterious Adventure in the Desert—Fair of 
Hurdwar—Jourueyings among the Himalaya—liger Huuting—a 
Daneing Village—Mr. Frazer and the Brahmin—The * Happy 
Valley” —V isit to the Sources ae the Jumna and the Ganges, dc. 








PRIVATE CO R R ESPONDENCE 
OF A 
WOMAN OF FASHION, 
Tne “ge Anecdotes of all the Priucipal Characters of the 
c ourts of giand and France in 1814 and subsequent years, 
2 Vols. 





lso, just ready, 
MEMOIRS OF Sin DAVID BAIRD, G.C.B. 
Together with his Correspondence with the most celebrated 
Military Characters of the day. 2 vols.8vo. With Portrait and 
Maps. 


Il. 
LEGENDS OF THE RHINE 
And LOW COUNTRIES. 
By the Author of * Highways and Byways,’ &c, 
Ill. 
THE SPANISH NOVELIST. 
A Companion to the German and Iralian Novelists, 
By Thomas — Esq. 3 vols. 


3 vols, 


SELF- Gt ‘TDANCE. 


A towel. 2 vols. 





The 3rd volume of the E wa treenuice of 
MADAME JUNOT’S ™M OIRS, 
Comprising the 5th and 6th aa P., Nae edition. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentiey, New Burlington. street. 
NOVELTIE S$ OF THE SE — 
Just published, in 3 vis, price 27. 
“MER. 


r H E RE O rn 
By the Author of ‘ Massenburgh.’” 

** A very well-told story, with much interest, both of character 
and situation. Has infinitely more of origiuality and attraction 
than a great majority of its competitors.” —Lit, Gazette, 2ist July, 

Second edi som, in 3 vols. price 1, 11s. 6d. 
:. = G E O R » 


; 
“ If all Novels were like - this S hey would soon | ond in the hands 
bie 4 





ngham Palace, chee volumes 
Bell’sNew Weekly Messenger. 





should have a shelf to themselves.” 


Iil. 
In one vol. Svo. price 10s. 6d. with a View of the Gorge of 
Ursomarzo, 

CALABRI A; , 
during a Military Residence of Three Years. Ina Series of 
Letters. By a General Officer of the French Army. From the 
Or rigival Manuscript. 

We d this work as a most important addition to our 
Ped... of one of the most extraordinary districts in the civi- 
lized world; and we prognosticate it will aiford ligh satisfaction 
to readers in general.”"—The Metropolitan, June. 

IV. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

In 2 vols. with a ig Er 
MIRABEAUW’S rTERS, 
during his Residence in Engiand ; m. J AS, Maxims, Xe. 
now first translated from the Original Manuscripts. To which is 
prefixed, an Lutroductory Notice ou the Lite, Writings, Conduct, 

aud Character, of the Author, 

The observations “> — amanas Mirabeau on England, must 
be interesting English readers; aud if we look at the book 
as a record of the ge ner al opinions aud observations of Mirabeau, 
without reference to ourse ive S as a nation particularly, we shal 
find much tocompensate us for the time bestowed on the perusal.” 
—Courter, 23rd July. 














Vv. 

Cc omple ' in 4 vols. with 3 Portrait of the Author, price 3%. | 
rout OF A *>ERMAN PRINCE, 
Food Ad rmany, PP, i ngland, Wales, Ireland, and France. 

** He touches upon every subject imaginable, and his observa- 
tions show great quic kness. He always feels rightly and strongly; 
and every one will be delighted with the book, because it 1s 50 
truthtul and so unaffected. | wish it were more “common to write 
in such a manner.”—Monthly Magazine. 

Loudon: Etlingham Wilson, $8, Royal Exchange. Edinburgh: 
Waugh and Innes. Dublin: W. F. Wakeman. 





" endas: J. Hotes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday atthe ATHEN A UM OFFICE, Ne. 2, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
all Be roksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country; 
G.G. Bennis, No.55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Messrs. 
Prarts& Barry, Brussels; PertHes & BEssER, Hambur, $ 
F. FLeiscuer, Leipzig; Gray & BowEN, Boston, America— 
Price 44. ; orin Mouthiy Partscin a wrappe 

Advertisements and Communications for the £ ‘ditor (post paid) 

bo be forwarded to the Office as above, 
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